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Every  story,  poem,  or  article  is  an  instance  of 
an  author  breaking  ground — beginning  a  new  line 
of  thought  or  presenting  old  thoughts  in  a  new 
way.  Six  new  writers  break  ground  in  CoRADDi ; 
three  others  have  been  faithful  contributors 
throughout  the  year. 

Continuing  its  policy  of  publishing  genera] 
discussions  of  various  phases  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
CORADDI  presents  in  this,  its  third  issue,  a  dis- 
cussion of  modern  art  by  Rhea  Gaynelle  Sikes. 
A  senior  art  major,  Rhea  has  for  some  time  been 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  make  all  Woman's  College 
students  realize  that  modern  art  is  not  really 
"unintelligible."  When  she  submitted  her  article 
this  note  was  attached :  "Here  it  is.  I've  tried  to 
write  it  as  informally  as  possible.  These  girls 
around  here  have  thought  long  enough  of  art  as 
something  far  above  their  heads." 

Last  year  in  composition  class,  Professor 
Nettie  Sue  Tillett  told  of  a  man  who  complained 
that  he  had  not  seen  his  mule  in  ten  days.  The 
incident  so  appealed  to  Margaret  Jones  that  she 
created  a  story  about  such  a  man.  And  now 
CORADDI  prints  EBEN  WHEELER. 

Nancy  O'Brien  is  one  of  the  most  many-sided 
members  of  the  Coraddi  Staff.  Having  broken 
ground  as  a  short  story  writer,  poet,  and  book 
review  columni.st,  Nancy  now  breaks  ground  as 
an  artist  and  illustrates  her  own  PELICAN 
HEADS.  What  Nancy  will  do  next  we  have  no 
idea ! 

This  quarter  the  Freshman  Page  is  given  to 
Andora  Hodgin.  Andora  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  but  for  many  years  she  has  been 
traveling  around  the  country  with  her  parents. 
A  prospective  English  major,  Andora  is  also 
interested  in  Modern  Dance. 

Breaking  ground  as  a  literary  critic,  Joan 
Morgan  suggests  how  we  can  better  understand 
the  poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot.  Those  who  have  scoffed 
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at    Eliot's    poetry    as    "unintelligible"    will    find 
Joan's  article  most  enlightening. 

Two  newcomers  to  our  Humor  section  are 
Nancy  Kirby  and  Emily  Crandall.  "Kirby"  is  a 
sophomore  English  major  and  the  originator  of 
the  famous  CAMPUS  DAILY  LOCAL  SERVICE 
in  which  the  customer  pays  ten  cents  a  week  for 
a  daily  local  that  is  guaranteed  to  produce  a 
laugh.  She  was  trying  to  raise  money  from  her 
service  to  go  to  New  York  during  Christmas,  but 
since  the  postmistress  censored  many  of  the 
locals,  thereby  slashing  her  monetary  receipts, 
"Kirby"  did  not  arrive  in  that  great  city. 

You  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  humorous 
poem  by  freshman  Emily  Crandall,  for  Emily  was 
the  serious  editor  of  her  preparatory  school  maga- 
zine before  she  entered  Woman's  College.  Emily's 
plans  for  the  future  are  a  little  indefinite,  but 
she  is  going  to  try  to  make  a  career  of  English, 
art,  and  piano  combined. 

Grace  Estep  is  known  to  us  all  as  one  of  the 
finest  actresses  in  Playlikers.  And  now  we  know 
her  as  a  poet.  Read  "The  Wind"  on  the  inside 
back  cover  and  see  if  she  has  not  interpreted 
something  you  feel  as  you  walk  in  the  wind. 

Another  poet  in  this  issue  is  Mary  Louise 
Parks,  author  of  Rambling.  A  1940-41  freshman 
at  Woman's  College,  Mary  Louise  was  unable  to 
return.  Determined  not  to  give  up  her  dreams  of 
a  literary  career,  she  is  taking  a  business  course 
with  a  view  to  entering  a  publishing  house  as  a 
secretary.  The  way  in  which  Mary  Louise  has 
intelligently  solved  her  problem  is  typical  of  the 
girls  who  attend  Woman's  College. 

Cover  Title:  GOOD  DESIGN  IN  CAMPUS 
SCENE  OF  SOUTH  SPENCER.  Look  carefully 
at  the  picture.  How  many  principles  of  good 
design  does  this  campus  scene  illustrate?  Now 
think  of  other  campus  scenes.  Do  you  see  how 
much  modern  art  is  a  part  of  your  ordinary 
surroundings? 


MODERN  ART 
A  MODERN  PUZZLE? 


ARE  you  one  of  the  uninformed  individuals  who  turns  thumbs  down  on 
the  art  of  today  at  the  same  time  that  you  gasp  in  awe  of  Einstein's 
theory  of  the  latest  gadget  for  smashing  an  atom  into  sheer  nothingness? 
Einstein's  theory  and  atom-smashers  are  more  irrelevant  to  our  every- 
day living  than  are  color  and  rhythm  and  good  design.  Are  you  justified 
when  you  ridicule  a  piece  of  modern  art,  or  are  you  merely  compensat- 
ing your  ignorance,  your  lack  of  understanding? 

Modern  art  so-called  had  its  beginning,  if  a  starting  point  can  be 
established,  when  a  few  young  artists  rebelled  against  the  pictorial 
representation  of  natural  subjects.  These  radical  painters  examined  the 
most  abstract  of  the  Arts,  music ;  and  they  came  to  this  conclusion :  every 
individual  experiences  emotional  reactions  while  listening  to  a  Beethoven 
symphony  or  a  Chopin  nocturne,  yet  neither  Beethoven  nor  Chopin 
attempted  to  imitate  natural  sounds  in  their  work.  There  are  in  these 
compositions  no  train  whistles,  no  mooing  cows,  no  shoes  scraping  the 
pavement.  Music  is  Art  in  pure  abstraction.  It  is  heard  and  experienced. 

Why,  therefore,  must  a  painter  attempt  to  imitate  natural  objects  in 
his  compositions?  Why  cannot  a  painting  be  seen  and  experienced?  Until 
the  rise  of  the  modem  art  movement,  creative  art  was  only  seen.  Today  the 
artist  is  attempting  to  make  you  experience  his  paintings :  herein  is  the 
key  to  understanding  the  work  of  the  modernist. 

The  artist  who  has  broken  away  from  the  naturalistic  or  academic 
school  makes  no  attempt  to  put  on  canvas  something  that  can  be  seen 
in  reality.  To  him  an  exact  drawing  of  a  jug,  for  instance,  is  but  an 
imitation  lacking  in  creative  value.  A  painting  that  looks  "real"  is, 
therefore,  not  a  work  of  art:  it  is  a  sterile  exercise  in  technique. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  analyze  abstract  paintings.  Many  modern 
artists  have  turned  for  inspiration  to  the  art  of  the  primitive,  that  is, 
to  negro  sculpture,  to  cave  drawings,  and  to  the  naive  drawings  of 
children.  Some  artists  are  influenced  by  the  Egyptians,  and  still  others 
study  the  art  of  the  Orientals,  particularly  the  Japanese  prints  and 
the  Persian  art  with  its  intricate  patterning.  A  great  many  paintings 
have  been  founded  on  purely  geometric  forms  combined  to  establish  a 
pleasing  composition. 

The  painter  of  an  abstract  or  semi-abstract  picture  attempts  to  express 

through  line,  color,  and  interesting  space  divisions  his  emotional  reaction 

to  a  given   situation  or  subject.   And   very  often  he  chooses  a  natural 

object,  strips  it  of  its  non-essentials,  and  freely  distorts  or  rearranges 

its   shape   in   an   effort   to   achieve   better   design    and    to    increase    the 

emotional    quality    and    the    beauty    of    the    composition.    Always    the 

By  nature  of  the  composition  is  determined  by  the  emotional  reaction  that 

the   artist  is   endeavoring  to   reveal   to   his  audience.   Void   of   all   orna- 

/?/i        (^         11      T'i"-  mentation,  modern  art  is  a  characteristic   interpretation  of  the  age  in 

KDea    Uaynene  ^IRes  ^^.^^  ^^  j.^^.  .^  .^  dynamic,  individualistic,  and  streamlined. 

,  Actually,  all  modern  artists  are  experimenting.  But  so  long  as  men 

are  not  afraid  to  experiment,  progress  can  be  made.  A  man  who  clings 

(Continued  on  page  19) 

Stop,  read,  and  ponder  this  oiiservation  of  tlie  current  campus  puzzle-MODERN  ART. 
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EBEN 


WHEELER 


by  (zM^argaret  Jones 


Eben  had  tried  to  forget  about  his  home, 
but  in  the  Spring  when  Lucy  went  away 
he  had  to  go  back. 


AS  Eben  Wheeler  turned  into  the  lane  and 
walked  up  to  a  gathering  of  farmers  around 
the  doors  of  the  white-painted,  red-topped  church 
in  Rockingham  County  there  came  a  hush  in  the 
men's  voices,  a  stillness  in  their  shuffling  move- 
ments. 

Eben  heard  one  of  the  men  say  to  Sam  Reevis, 
"That  tenant  of  yor'n's  hard  as  flint,  ain't  he?" 

"He  is  that,"  was  Sam's  answer. 

Shifty  sunshine  had  come  with  the  first  day 
of  revival  in  the  little  church.  A  sudden  flash 
of  sunshine  emphasized  the  men  who  stood  stift' 
and  awkward  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 

Inside  the  church  Eben  found  a  dark  coi-ner 
and  settled  himself  straight  against  the  oak 
bench.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  the 
women  nudging  each  other  across  the  aisle.  All 
the  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  church;  all  the 
women  and  children  sat  on  the  other  side.  He 
and  Larrie  used  to  sit  together  in  their  church 
in  Caswell  County.  He  must  not  think  of  that. 

"Strange,  Eben  Wheeler  coming  to  church, 
ain't  it?"  he  heard  a  woman  whisper. 

Eben  lost  himself  in  sleep  through  most  of  the 
sermon.  The  preacher's  voice  rolled  up  and 
down  in  a  regular  rhythm  that  Eben  found  quite 
conducive  to  sleep.  Once  Eben  heard  the  preacher 
hit  the  stand  and  say,  "Words  are  strange  to 
the  man  who  speaks  seldom."  Knowing  glances 
were  thrown  toward  the  corner  in  which  Eben 
sat.  He  looked  out  the  window. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  a  girl  wearing  a 
yellow  straw  hat  and  a  big-skirted  dress  with  red 
strawberries  on  it  began  to  pound  on  the  tuneless 
piano.  The  preacher  walked  down  in  front  of 
the  rostrum  and  asked  those  who  did  earnestly 
repent  of  their  sins  to  come  forward.  Loud  and 
shrill  rose  his  voice.  Then  Eben  heard  his  own 
name  called.  The  realization  stung  him  awake. 
These  people  were  praying  for  him,  Eben 
Wheeler. 


The  men  around  him  turned  and  moved  on  the 
hard  benches.  All  the  women  across  the  aisle 
stared  toward  him.  Mrs.  Whitland  minced  from 
her  seat  to  him  and  patted  his  stiff  shoulders. 

"Won't  you  give  yore  soul  to  the  Lord?" 
she  asked. 

The  other  women's  voices  rose  in  the  final 
chorus  of  "Revive  Us  Again."  The  numbers 
and  hardships  of  his  days  were  with  him  then. 
The  singing  and  praying  settled  around  him  like 
a  fog. 

He  fought  against  Mrs.  Whitland's  simpering 
face  and  shaking  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  hated 
the  women's  curious  glances.  All  of  them  he 
hated  because  they  did  not  understand — because 
none  of  them  saw  past  the  lines  in  his  face,  past 
the  mole  on  his  right  cheek. 

So  hard  had  he  pushed  against  the  corner 
of  the  heavy  oak  bench  that  his  back  ached 
as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  wooden  seat.  His  eyes 
remained  fixed  on  the  fading  streaks  of  green 
in  the  thin  carpet  of  the  aisle.  A  fly  buzzed 
near  his  ear.  Still  he  did  not  move. 

Then,  as  the  music  rose  to  a  loud  wail  on  the 
last  line,  something  in  him  broke.  He  spat 
straight  into  the  church  aisle.  A  satisfaction 
came  to  him  that  he  had  hit  one  of  the  faded 
streaks  of  green  right  in  the  middle.  The  sound 
rang  out  like  a  shot.  He  wanted  to  laugh  a  wild, 
blasphemous  laugh  into  the  staring  eyes  of  all 
those  people.  The  music  stopped  suddenly,  and 
he  did  not  laugh. 

The  doors  were  open.  He  stumbled  out  into 
the  cool  air. 

No  one  bothered  him  after  that.  He  never 
went  back  to  church. 

Walking  home  from  church,  he  passed  a  barn 
with  the  door  blowing  back  and  forth  in  the 
wind.  He  thought  about  Lucy,  his  mule.  Lucy 
was  all  that  he  had  left  of  his  home  in  Caswell 
County. 
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Five  years  ago  he  had  closed  the  door  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock  of  his  home  in  Caswell 
County.  With  his  mule  following  behind  him,  he 
had  left  all  that  had  ceased  to  exist  as  it  once 
was. 

Five  years  ago  he  had  walked  straight  and 
surely  down  the  crooked  red  clay  road  up  to  the 
front  door  of  Sam  Reevis. 

Sam's  dog  had  torn  out  and  gnashed  sharp 
white  teeth.  Sam  had  called  the  dog. 

"What  do  you  want?"   Sam  had  asked. 

"I  aims  to  rent  on  yore  land,"  Eben  had 
answered. 

"Family?" 

"Only  my  mule." 


from  disease.  Yet,  no  one  dared  ask  Eben  for 
plants.  Eben  sat  up  long  nights  firing  and 
curing  his  tobacco.  In  the  fall  he  got  it  "in 
order"  in  the  basement  of  the  pack  barn  and 
tied  it  up  for  selling. 

Eben's  tobacco  sold  good  that  year,  but  he 
only  got  one-third  of  the  money  because  he  was 
now  a  tenant  farmer.  Even  that  one-third  was 
more  than  he  wanted.  It  used  to  be  good  to  throw 
the  money  into  Larrie's  lap  and  see  her  shake 
her  head  in  bewilderment  at  the  pile  of  green 
bills.  Then  he  would  kiss  her  on  the  ear.  She 
always  blushed  when  he  kissed  her  on  the  ear. 
But  he  mustn't  think  of  Larrie  now. 

There  came  a  sharp  cold  snap  in  January  of 
that  year.   He   lay   in   bed   a   little   longer   than 


,^^ 
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Sam  Reevis  had  been  hard  up  for  a  tenant 
that  fall.  People  were  surprised  that  he  let  Eben 
stay.  Eben  had  moved  his  few  belongings  from 
Caswell  County  on  Sam's  two-horse  wagon.  An 
old  cabinet  for  the  kitchen,  a  gray  iron  bed, 
a  broken  dresser,  and  pots  and  pans.  A  man 
without  a  woman  did  not  have  much  to  move. 

Few  words  had  been  spoken  by  Eben  then, 
and  as  the  months  passed  into  years,  fewer 
and  fewer  words  were  spoken.  People  accepted 
his  hard  straight  walk,  the  glassy  glint  of  his 
light  blue  eyes,  the  repelling  force  of  his  hard 
manner.  They  had  left  him  alone. 

The  summer  passed  slowly.  Eben  planted  his 
tobacco.  Other  farmers  had  trouble  with  blue 
mold,  but  Eben's  plants  were  straight  and  free 


usual  because  he  dreaded  the  cold  rough  boards 
under  his  feet.  He  waited  for  the  long  hand  of 
the  clock  to  reach  half-past  before  rolling  slowly 
out  of  the  bed.  Striking  a  match  to  a  small  piece 
of  light'ood,  he  heard  the  blaze  catch  in  the  pine 
and  roar  up  the  chimney  through  the  dark,  lonely 
house.  Warmth  had  come  into  his  shoes  from  the 
heat  of  the  burning  pine. 

Eben  walked  out  of  the  house  and  around  the 
corner  of  the  wood-pile  to  the  corn  crib.  Each 
morning  he  fed  Lucy,  his  mule,  before  eating 
his  own  breakfast.  He  always  found  her  looking 
toward  the  east  and  Caswell  County.  He  used 
to  be  afraid  that  she  would  run  away  from  him 
and  go  home. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Hang  out  the  Banners 

POLITICS  is  as  much  a  woman's  game  as  a 
man's  game.  It  is  fun,  and  it  is  healthy,  said 
student  leaders  at  the  Woman's  College  pre- 
school conference  last  September.  The  electors 
maintained  that  the  election  system  had  been 
outgrown  years  ago.  The  leaders,  therefore,  put 
aside  the  old  system.  And  as  a  result  of  the  care- 
ful planning  of  the  members  of  that  conference 
there  has  come  a  new  and  vital  election  system. 

Today  the  Woman's  College  candidate 
decides  what  office  she  wants,  and  she  makes 
it  known  that  she  wants  the  office.  The  students 
originate  a  petition  to  ensure  her  candidacy. 
They  hang  out  banners  on  trees,  on  flag-poles, 
and  on  bridges.  They  spell  her  name  across 
dormitory  windows.  They  tramp  down  the  aisles 
at  mass  meeting  and  chant  the  name  of  their 
candidate. 

The  significant  change  in  the  election  system 
offers  a  challenge  to  every  member  of  the 
Woman's  College:  namely,  to  exercise  the  pre- 
cious right  to  representative  government.  This 
challenge  in  turn  suggests  two  duties:  the  duty 
of  the  leader  to  the  student-body  and  the  duty 
of  the  student-body  to  the  leader.  The  leader 
conceives  her  duty  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  the 
faith  placed  in  her  person  and  in  her  ideals. 
There  are  times  in  the  life  of  every  leader  when 
it  seems  that  she  cannot  possibly  fulfill  the  plat- 
form on  which  she  was  elected.  But  knowing 
that  her  followers  had  faith  that  she  would 
realize    her   promises,    she    somehow    manages 
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to  turn  those  promises  to  achievements.  The 
electors  take  as  their  duty  the  determination  to 
see  that  their  wishes  are  carried  out  by  the 
leaders.  The  leader  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
electors.  And  knowing  that  the  leader  is  but  a 
representative,  the  elector  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  checking  upon  the  achievements  of 
the  leader. 

Actually,  under  the  new  election  system  each 
Woman's  College  student  is  making  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  morale  of  the  United  States : 
no  Hitler  can  capitalize  on  her  disinterest  and 
indifference,  for  she  is  alive  to  all  that  goes  on 
about  her.  Consider  each  candidate — she  is 
learning  to  fight  for  what  she  believes  is  right. 
And  the  fight  is  toughening  her  for  the  job 
ahead ;  for  with  an  outspoken  opponent  facing 
her,  she  must  decide  upon  a  platform.  And 
having  made  promises  in  her  platform,  she  is 
pledged  to  realize  those  promises  after  elec- 
tion. Consider  each  elector — she  is  learning  to 
distinguish  good  clean  policies  and  strong  lead- 
ers. As  a  body  the  electors  are  learning  how  to 
make  themselves  felt.  Today  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege student  governs  herself.  And  none  shall 
dominate  her. 


....  Preparation  for  Peace 

UNITED  States  Fliers  Sink  Four  Transports 
Off  Luzon.  "Congress  Speeds  Bills  For 
Huge  War  Efforts."  "President  Asks  60,000 
Planes  and  45,000  Tanks  This  Year."  The  story 
behind  these  headlines  pictures  America  in  her 
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fight  for  victory.  Soon,  however,  there  is  to  be  a 
greater  fight — the  fight  for  peace.  And  the 
major  role  in  this  fight  for  peace  will  be  assumed 
by  the  youth  of  today. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  for  war  alone  that  our 
youth  are  being  prepared  and  toughened.  It 
was  not  merely  for  more  planes  to  help  sink 
more  Japanese  ships  that  the  Boy  Scouts  col- 
lected ten  million  of  the  twelve  million  pounds 
of  aluminum  recently  gathered  from  our  citi- 
zens. It  is  not  for  monetary  assistance  that  the 
Girl  Scouts  are  caring  for  children  left  in  day 
nurseries  by  mothers  who  are  working  in  the 
factories  for  national  defense.  All  American 
youth  is  geared  to  realizing  the  goal  set  by  Dr. 
James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive  to  the 
Scout  Organization:  "With  uncertain  days 
before  us  and  the  possibilities  of  many  unfore- 
seen trials  to  be  endured,  one  of  the  best  things 
we  can  do  is  to  toughen  the  fiber  of  the  boy- 
hood of  America,  thus  equipping  them  with 
the  physical  and  mental  stamina  to  meet  all 
sorts  of  hardships  efi'ectively." 

In  these  days  of  science  and  technology  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prepare  our  youth  intelligently 
for  the  peace.  Alexander  R.  Stoddard,  Phila- 
delphia Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  sug- 
gested that  if  the  present  generation  is  to  teach 
the  young  ones  who  are  being  ushered  into  an 
age  of  all-powerful  mechanization,  the  school 
system  must  be  flexible  enough  to  teach  para- 
chute operations  to  young  children  and  to  teach 
them  the  pronunciations  of  new  words  coined  by 
technologies.  Such  flexibility  as   Mr.   Stoddard 


advocates  would  seem  to  place  all  our  energies 
merely  in  the  field  of  winning  the  victory. 

But  peace  requires  as  much  preparation  as 
war.  And  in  preparing  for  peace  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  school  should  not  ignore  the  past  in 
a  mad  rush  to  get  prepared  for  the  present  and 
the  future.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  has  pointed 
out,  our  greatest  difi'iculty  in  forging  peace  after 
this  war  will  be  cooperation  with  the  Euro- 
pean mind :  ".  .  .  we  have  grown  apart  from 
Europe  in  our  thinking.  We  have  developed 
forms  of  idealism  which  profoundly  affect  our 
national  life,  of  which  Europe  has  little  real 
understanding."  And  only  through  a  study  of 
trends  in  history  can  we  even  approach  an 
understanding  of  the  European  mind.  Every 
youth  has  a  definite  role  in  the  peace ;  and  none 
should  be  diverted  from  the  task  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted.  If  Jim  Dowe  wants  to  be  a  lawyer, 
for  example,  he  should  not  be  persuaded  to 
become  a  civil  engineer  merely  because  the  gov- 
ernment needs  more  civil  engineers  than  law- 
yers. For  actually,  Jim  Dowe  may  have  more 
to  offer  as  a  lawyer  at  the  peace  conference 
than  as  a  civil  engineer  behind  the  front  lines 
of  fighting. 

Let  us  take  the  long  view  in  our  victory  cam- 
paign. Let  us  so  prepare  our  youth  that  given 
a  framework  in  the  peace  treaty  for  recon- 
struction each  can  make  his  individual  creative 
adjustment  to  the  bitter  times  that  will  inevit- 
ably come  in  the  first  years  of  peace.  Let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  end  of  peace 
that  our  youth  are  being  prepared. 
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CAMPUS  CRISIS  NO.  II 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  HONOR 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Woman's  College  that 
planted  the  seed  of  honor  in  the  spring  a  year 
ago!  The  little  seed  was  presented  to  every  girl 
on  the  campus  at  a  mass  meeting.  Together  the 
girls  talked  about  the  seed.  They  cherished  the 
thought  of  the  full-grown  plant.  They  didn't 
know  then  just  how  they  could  help  the  seed  to 
grow,  but  grow  they  knew  it  would.  In  the 
minds  of  everyone  of  them  it  was  already  firmly 
rooted.  They  parted  that  summer  with  THREE 
CHEERS  FOR  HONOR. 

Student  leaders  came  back  to  the  campus 
early  in  the  fall  and  considered  the  little  seed 
again.  They  knew  the  seed  had  grown  even 
though  it  had  not  yet  pushed  itself  into  view. 
They  said  that  its  blossom  would  be  the  sum 
total  of  responsible  freedom  exercised  in  all 
situations. 

WE  WILL  MAKE  IT  GROW 

The  embryo  needed  water  and  rich  soil  in 
which  to  grow.  It  found  rich  soil  where  there 
were  discussion  groups  and  investigations  of 
other  honor  plants  as  they  had  grown  on  cam- 
puses all  over  the  country.  But  the  seed  did  not 
grow  very  quickly,  for  it  needed  water.  And  the 
rains  did  not  fall  until  February:  then  there 
were  house  meetings,  individual  discussions  by 
floors,  reports  to  legislators,  presentation  of 
amendment  at  mass  meeting.  Came  a  vote:  WE 
WILL  MAKE  IT  GROW,  and  the  embryo  raised 
its  head  as  a  seedling. 

The  growth  of  the  seedling  thus  far  has  sug- 
gested to  its  tenders  the  possibilities  of  the 
bloom  of  a  full-grown  plant.  The  seedling  will 
need  more  water  and  rich  soil.  But  will  water 
and  rich  soil  be  enough  without  the  faith  that 
is  placed  within  all  living  things?  It  is  the  faith 
that  every  part  of  this  plant  will  grow  to  its 
proper  proportions  that  inspires  the  tenders  of 
the  plant  to  care  for  it  vigilantly,  vigorously. 
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NO  PLACE  FOR  SLACKERS 

To  those  who  sit  back  in  cob-webbed  corners 
and  observe  only,  to  those  who,  without  ever 
so  much  as  offering  a  hand  in  its  care,  doubt 
the  growth  of  the  seedling,  the  tenders  chant: 
THERE  IS  NO  LONGER  A  PLACE  FOR 
SLACKERS   AT   THIS   WOMAN'S   COLLEGE. 

The  real  tenders  of  the  plant  know  that  only 
after  years  of  constant  care,  constant  guard 
against  infection,  constant  pruning  of  those 
limbs  which  may  hinder  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment can  this  plant  root  itself  as  a  functional 
vibrant  characteristic  of  Woman's  College.  And 
these  same  tenders  also  know  that  when  this 
plant  is  full-grown  it  will  scatter  seeds  to  all 
the  winds.  The  winds  may  drop  the  seeds  any- 
where within  the  bounds  of  the  universe.  And 
then  there  will  be  other  growths  on  other  cam- 
puses. And  every  youth  will  have  in  common 
with  every  other  youth  the  care  of  the  plants. 
To  the  tenders  of  honor,  caring  for  this  plant 
is  like  watching  ripples  widen,  ever  widen  from 
a  pebble  tossed  into  the  waters.  They  are  proud 
and  jealous  of  the  plant  that  stemmed  from 
their  own  minds :  by  faith  and  care  it  was  nursed 
to  planthood,  by  faith  and  care  it  will  be  kept 
alive.  And  the  plant  will  bear  fruit  to  sustain 
the  tenders  and  the  very  land  itself. 

MORAL:  Actually  our  greatest  contribu- 

tion to  the  defense  of  America 
lies  in  making  honor  a  work- 
able factor  on  this  Woman's  Col- 
lege campus.  An  honorable  life 
is  the  highest  ideal  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  And  so  long  as 
faith  in  the  honor  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  kept  alive  in  the  student 
youth  of  the  United  States,  future 
America  can  not  decay. 

— Heffner,  Jone^,  and  Bertram. 
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Once    a    Presidential    Yacht.    The    Mayflower    may 
become  a  patrol  boat  in  defense  of  America. 


By 

Jean  Bertram 


OF  foreign  origin,  she  came  to  be  as  American 
as  the  forty-eight  stars  and  thirteen  stripes. 
She  was  christened  in  Scotland,  but  was  given  a 
name  synonymous  with  young  America — a  name 
bearing  a  heritage  from  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty.  And  glorify  that  heritage  she  did. 
She  served  the  United  States  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  She  carried  five  presidents  about 
on  diplomatic  and  pleasure  trips.  Hoover  de- 
commissioned her  in  1931  under  his  national 
economy  program.  Will  Roosevelt  request  her 
services  under  the  new  national  defense  program  ? 

Thus  do  they  ruminate  who  have  not  forgotten 
the  grandeur  of  the  former   U.S.S.   Mayflower. 

And  to  smoke  a  pipe  over  the  tale  of  the 
Mayfloiver  is  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
fellows  who  work  around  docks.  Built  in  Clyde- 
bank, Scotland,  in  1896,  under  orders  of  Ogden 
Goelet,  the  Mayflower  was  reputedly  intended  as 
one  means  of  entrenching  Mrs.  Goelet  in  the 
society  of  Newport  and  New  York.  Carlos  of 
Spain  and  his  son,  the  former  King  Manuel ; 
Edward  VII ;  Boris,  the  Grank  Duke  of  Russia 
who  drank  champagne  from  the  slippers  of 
beautiful  women ;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan ;  Wilhelm 
II — these  were  only  a  few  of  the  personalities  en- 


tertained in  Europe  by  the  Goelets.  The  Goelets 
planned  to  bring  the  Mayflower  to  the  United 
States  to  entertain  friends  over  here.  But  sud- 
denly, in  1897,  before  they  even  began  the 
journey,  Ogden  Goelet  died  on  the  very  decks 
of  the  Mayflower.  And  for  the  time  being,  his 
wife  retired  from  society. 

Within  a  few  months  of  Goelet's  death,  the 
United  States  launched  a  war  against  Spain.  In 
a  fit  of  extravagance,  the  American  government 
paid  to  the  Goelet  estate  $1,250,000  for  the 
Mayflower.  A  splendid  yacht  when  purchased, 
the  Mayflower  was  quickly  fitted  with  two  five- 
inch  guns  and  twelve  six-pounders,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  "mosquito  fleet."  Soon  she  was 
helping  to  blockade  the  ports  of  Havana  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  later  she  was  doing 
special  service  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Not  until  1902,  when  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
sailed  aboard  her  from  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 
to  New  York  City,  did  the  Mayflower  receive  the 
grandiose  title  of  "Presidential  Yacht."  Four 
times,  however,  her  service  to  the  presidents  was 
interrupted.  She  was  employed  in  Central  Ameri- 
can waters  as  Rear  Admiral  Coghlan's  flagship 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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PELICAN 
HEADS 


By  Nancy  O'Brien 


'Try  for  something  better'."  she  had  said.  I  had  thought  I 
was  great  already.  But  Jax  made  me  wonder. 


IN  any  other  town  the  populace  would  have 
stopped  and  stared  at  her.  But  in  Miami  the 
populace  is  just  about  shock-proof.  Even  I,  clad 
in  wrinkled  trousers  as  a  result  of  having  been 
baptized  by  a  water-sprinkler,  had  for  several 
months  wandered  unmolested  with  a  stub  of 
charcoal,  a  memo-pad,  and  a  searching  eye.  I 
had  been  sketching  along,  recording  Miami  types, 
and  had  been  ambling  down  by  the  fishing  piers 
in  hopes  of  getting  just  one  more  glimpse  of  a 
snaggle-toothed  fisher  boy.  Suddenly  a  flash  of 
auburn  had  filled  my  eye.  I  forgot  the  fisher  boy 
and  stood  gazing  like  a  tourist. 

She  was  tied  to  the  post  on  which  she  sat  by 
her  long,  slack-covered  legs.  And  well  she  needed 
tying,  for  the  post  was  the  last  outpost  of  a  pier 
in  the  big-boat  channel.  And  besides,  she  was  too 
busy  balancing  a  sketch  book  and  batoning  a 
drawing  pencil  to  worry  over  her  own  balance. 
I  had  no  wish  to  be  present  when  she  unwound 
herself,  but  an  interest  in  precarious  balance 
held  me  there.  Something  about  her,  her  in- 
tensity, or  perhaps  the  fact  that  she  never  seemed 
to  look  at  what  she  was  sketching,  puzzled  me, 
bewildered  me,  attracted  me,  did  something  to 
me :  I  don't  know  what.  In  the  next  moment  of 
inspiration  I  too  began  to  sketch  while  I  mentally 
mixed  paint  for  the  colors  before  me :  a  greyed 
yellow  for  the  dirty  beige  slack  suit,  burnt  sienna 
with  a  touch  of  vermilion  for  the  hair,  blue-green 
with  a  tip  of  white  for  the  bay.  What  a  magazine 
cover! 

I  had  sketched  down  to  the  clove-hitch  legs 
when  a  shout  rattled  the  planks  of  the  pier. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean  sketching  me ! 
I'm  no  model,  damn  you.  And  if  you  don't  tear 
up  that  sketch,  I  will." 

She  grabbed  for  my  scribble  pad.  I  did  a  ballet 
side-step.  She  made  queer  sputterings  like  a 
burning  fire. 

"Now  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  ,  I  .  .  .  came  down  here  to 
sketch  fish,"  I  said. 

She  sneered  at  me.  "Oh,  you  can't  'ketch'  'em ; 
so  you  sketch  'em.  I  know  your  type.  Sketching 
females  on  a  scribble  pad.  I'll  bet  you  claim  to 
be  an  artist,  you  .  .  .  you." 

She  lurched  again  for  the  sketch.  Following 
natural  impulses,  I  lurched  for  hers.  And  I  got 
it.  It  was  upside  down,  but  it  didn't  make  much 
difference.  It  had  to  be  a  quick  decision ;  I  decided 
they    were   pelican    heads.    I    couldn't   be   justly 
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critical    looking   at   it    up    in    the   air   with    her 
dancing  under  it. 

Suddenly  w^e  were  aware  of  the  smiling  fisher- 
men that  had  congregated.  We  cut  the  scene 
short  and  decided  to  settle  by  arbitration.  It  was 
then  two  o'clock.  Three  o'clock  found  us  discuss- 
ing color  in  Bay  Front  rock  gardens.  We  didn't 
agree.  Four  o'clock,  and  we  were  walking  the 
boulevard  conversing  on  line.  We  didn't  agree. 
Five  o'clock,  and  we  fed  the  pigeons  down  by  the 
sea  wall  as  we  waited  for  the  fishing  boats  to 
come  in. 

I  took  her  to  dinner.  I  couldn't  be  sure  she 
was  hungry,  but  she  ate  most  of  the  peanuts  I 
bought  for  the  pigeons.  I  chose  "The  Boat," 
where  slacks  aren't  entirely  out  of  order.  It  had 
a  clever  bar  shaped  like  the  bow  of  a  boat.  I 
liked  it;  therefore  she  didn't. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  unorganized  design? 
Those  murals  make  me  shudder.  Look  at  that 
writhing  octopus !" 

"What's  wrong  with  that?  That's  the  nature 
of  an   octopus." 

"What's  wrong?  Why  anyone  knows  that  mere 
reproduction  is  not  art!  Why  !" 

"0.  K.  What  else  is  wrong?"  I  tried  to  smile. 

"The  arrangement  of  this  place.  The  decorat- 
ing. The " 

"How  would  you  do  it,  young  artist?"  I  mur- 
mured. 

"Like  this,"  she  said  with  a  flourish  of  her 
pencil ;  and  in  a  moment  plans  for  a  redecorated 
"Boat"  lay  across  my  plate  of  deviled  crab.  The 
plans  were  good  enough,  I  suppose;  but  I  am 
very  fond  of  deviled  crab. 

"There  you  are."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"But  that's  not  my  line." 

"And  what  is  your  line?"  I  interrupted.  And 
I  really  wanted  to  know. 

"Oh,  I  plan  to  be  an  exhibiting  artist  —  some 
day.  I  don't  care  much  for  functional  art  or 
commercial  art.  In  that  line  you  have  to  play  up 
to  the  public.  I'll  never  lower  my  work  to  that 
level." 

"Ah,  art  for  art's  sake,"  I  smiled.  "Youngsters 
have  more  confidence  than  they  once  had.  Or  else 
they  don't  need  the  money.  I  never  sneered  at  a 
little  cartooning  job  when  I  was  your  age." 

"Say " 


"But  then,  I've  had  to  earn  my  way.  You  can't 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  critics  when 
you're  hungry."  I  paused  eflfectively.  "I'd  like 
to  see  some  of  your  work."  (Since  she  did  not 
ask  about  my  work,  I  assumed  that  she  had  seen 
it) .  Perhaps  here  was  a  youngster  whom  I  might 
encourage  to  advantage.  She  seemed  to  have  a 
real  interest  in  the  profession. 

She  was  silent  for  a  long  time  before  she  an- 
swered. "I  guess  you  can't  see  my  work.  I  left 
what  I  have  in  South  Carolina.  You  see,  I've  no 
place  to  work  here  —  just  a  hammock  on  a  house 
boat.  I'm  here  just  for  sketching." 

I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,  but  I  offered  the 
use  of  my  studios.  I  could  give  her  a  few 
pointers,  maybe.  She  took  me  up  on  it.  Oh  well, 
there  was  room  for  two  to  work  —  if  anyone 
could  call  what  she  did  work.  I  had  no  idea  one 
person  could  consume  so  much  oil  paint.  She 
smeared  it  on  like  putty.  It  looked  like  bas-relief. 

She  worked  late  one  evening,  so  I  asked  Dick, 
my  chauffeur,  to  drive  her  home.  He  came  back 
bursting  with  reports :  "That  house  boat  she 
lives  on  ain't  no  yatch,  and  it  ain't  anchored  at 
any  private  dock  either."  He  proceeded  to  give 
the  location,  the  Miami  River,  and  to  indicate  its 
foul  state  by  making  a  clothespin  of  his  fingers 
and  pinching  his  nose.  He  reported  the  size  of  the 
rooms  by  marking  off  tiny  squares  in  the  air, 
and  he  told  of  six  kids  plus  the  father  who  lived 
there.  He  characterized  the  father,  who  was  the 
young  artist's  uncle  according  to  Dick,  with  a 
few  reeling  steps  around  the  room. 

I  stopped  him  with  an  ungrateful,  "Thanks." 

The  next  day  I  overlooked  Jax's  lavishness.  I 
even  encouraged  it.  I  don't  know  why  I  en- 
couraged her  because  she  didn't  seem  to  appre- 
ciate me.  She  was  forever  insulting  me.  She 
talked  all  the  time,  and  about  subjects  which  I 
felt  were  entirely  out  of  her  range  of  experience 
or  information.  Modern  ti-ends  and  progress  in 
all  the  fields  of  the  fine  arts  were  her  favorite 
topics.  I  wondered  about  her  after  she  finished 
her  work  for  the  day:  her  poise  and  confidence, 
her  arrogance  and  lavishness,  her  condescending 
attitude  just  didn't  match  her  standard  of  living. 

One  day  she  remarked,  "Where  I  come  from 
the  guy  that  gets  the  popular  vote  in  an  exhibit 
is  disgraced.  You  know,  sort  of  like  the  booby. 
It's  right,  too.  Shows  he's  reached  an  all  time 
low.  The  public  still  judges  by  the  last  century." 

I  couldn't  resist  telling  her,  "I've  had  the 
popular  vote  three  times  in  this  city,  Jax." 

She  didn't  even  blush.  "That  right?  That's 
why  your  stuff  sells,  I  guess.  But  now  that  you've 
plenty  of  money,"  (and  she  glanced  significantly 
out  the  French  windows  at  the  patio  and  pool), 
"Why  don't  you  try  for  something  better?  I 
think  you  could  if " 

I  pounded  my  chisel  deep  into  a  hunk  of 
marble,  and  I  kept  at  it.  Only  the  noise  could 
stop  her.  But  it  didn't  stop  my  confusion.  I 
pounded  till  I'd  ruined  the  hunk  of  marble.  (She 
took  it  later  and  sculped  a  very  terrible  abstrac- 
tion). 


I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  paint  in  her  presence 
again.  "Try  for  something  better!"  she  had 
said,  and  I  had  thought  I  was  great  already.  I 
recalled  the  stacks  of  fan  mail  collected  through 
the  years.  My  honesty  reminded  me  that  they 
were  not  from  critics.  Jax,  apparently,  had  heard 
of  every  artist  on  the  globe  except  me.  I  was 
beginning  to  see  why. 

"Where  did  you  study?"  I  asked  one  day  as  I 
watched  her  amazing  techniques. 

"Me?  Well,  most  of  what  I  know  I  got  at  the 
W.  P.  A.  art  center." 

I  was  appalled;  but,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
some  remark,  I  said,  "I  donated  several  paint- 
ings for  study  pieces  to  the  W.  P.  A." 

"Study  pieces?  Pictures  to  copy?  Why  they 
never  use  them  anymore.  It  squelches  origi- 
nality." 

She  didn't  mean  to  be  tactless.  She  was  creat- 
ing a  -wild  water  color  and  her  words  could  com- 
mand only  a  fraction  of  her  thought.  I  was 
squelched  anyway. 

Once  the  words  were  uttered,  she  could  not 
take  them  back.  She  began  to  intensify  a  cam- 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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HOUSES 

ARE 
PEOPLE 


Freshman  Page  of  the  Quarter 


By  Andora  Hodgin 


A  house  is  a  real  person  to  me.  It  is  vitally 
alive  with  its  own  personality  and  eccentrici- 
ties. The  character  of  a  house  reflects  all  that  it 
has  seen  and  heard,  all  that  has  passed  within. 
Those  who  live  there  absorb  its  distinctive  flavor. 
A  house,  indeed,  can  tell  the  story  of  a  human 
life. 

The  first  house  that  I  remember  well  was  a 
haughty  brownstone  mansion  in  a  once  fashion- 
able section  of  New  York.  It  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  retired  broker  who  lived  there  on 
the  first  floor.  He  was  a  methodical  little  man 
who  placed  his  feet  carefully  on  the  pavement 
as  he  took  his  regular  afternoon  stroll.  He  would 
look  frequently  at  his  tarnished  gold  watch 
merely  from  habit,  for  he  had  nothing  to  do,  no 
appointments  to  keep,  he  and  his  house.  Theirs 
was  a  bustling,  futile  importance. 

Two  implacable  stone  lions  guarded  the  en- 
trance of  his  house ;  and  like  a  superstitious  little 
peasant  girl  I  would  run  past  them  on  my  way 
home  from  nursery  school,  through  the  heavy 
front  door,  and  into  the  dim  musty  hall.  A  gro- 
tesque hat  rack  of  deer  horns  stood  here ;  and 
a  dull  red  carpet,  threadbare  in  the  middle,  led 
up  the  staircase  to  our  apartment  and,  in  the 
other  direction,  down  to  the  basement.  I  would 
follow  it  to  the  basement,  for  here  lived  an 
incredibly  fat  and  gay  Italian  family  in  a  domain 
completely  different  in  spirit  from  the  rest  of 
that  proud,  disdainful  house.  They  smelled  de- 
lightfully of  cabbage  and  spices  and  garlic.  Re- 
luctantly I  would  climb  back  up  the  steep  stairs 
to  my  own  apartment. 

Here  my  father  had  taught  me  to  read,  recite 
poetry,  and  draw  pictures  to  show  Mother  when 
she  came  home  from  work.  Dad  was  acting  "on 
the  road"  now;  and  waiting  for  Mother,  I  sat 
alone  by  the  narrow  window  with  a  view  of  the 
quiet,  ever  respectable  street,  its  shabbiness 
veiled  in  twilight.  Often  while  I  waited  the  hurdy 
gurdy  man  came  by.  He  ground  out  haunting 
music  until  the  very  cherubs  painted  in  fading 
colors  on  his  organ  seemed  to  dance  with  their 
festooned  garlands. 

My  life  was  tied  up  with  the  brownstone  house ; 
we  were  often  alone  and  always  waiting — it,  for 
a  lost  prosperity;  I,  for  my  mother's  return. 

When  I  was  four,  Dad  and  I  came  to  Bufi'alo ; 
and  until  Mother  joined  us  we  lived  at  33  Ket- 
chum  Street  with  Edith  and  Florence.  The  two 
sisters  lived  there  alone  until  we  came  as 
boarders.    Edith    was    silver-haired    and    always 
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wore  an  apron.  She  kept  house  for  Florence, 
who  supported  them  both  by  some  unknown 
means  and  returned  promptly  at  six  every  night 
to  find  her  newspaper  and  carpet  slippers  waiting 
in  the  "sitting  room." 

We  gathered  here  before  dinner ;  but  afterward 
we  always  went,  as  a  matter  of  custom,  into  the 
cold,  uncomfortable  parlor.  Sometimes  I  would 
sit  quietly  and  listen  to  the  grownups'  conversa- 
tion, but  more  often  Dad  would  put  a  record  of 
"The  March  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers"  or  "After- 
noon of  a  Faun"  on  the  victrola.  After  fluffing 
out  my  short  brown  hair  I  would  make  a  grand 
entrance  through  the  gold-tasseled  portieres  and 
dance,  composing  my  steps  to  fit  the  mood  of  the 
music.  But  soon  I  would  have  to  go  upstairs  to 
bed,  for  I  lived  a  Spartan  life. 

When  I  was  a  chubby  six  and  well-established 
as  a  precocious  but  slightly  bored  member  of  the 
second  grade,  we  moved  to  567  Bird  Avenue.  I 
do  not  know  what  motivated  my  parents,  non- 
conformists as  they  are  (perhaps  it  was  an  in- 
creasing prosperity),  but  for  the  first  time  we 
lived  a  purely  conventional  life  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  upper  middle-class  people  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact.  The  house  at  567  Bird 
Avenue  symbolizes  for  me  the  one  period  in  my 
life  when  we  "kept  up  with  the  Joneses."  In 
spite  of  my  training,  I  had  a  little  of  the  innate 
conservatism  of  the  young,  and  I  gloried  in  the 
fact  that  our  house  was  just  like  the  others. 

Its  outstanding  feature  was  its  complete  lack 
of  individuality.  It  was,  indeed,  utterly  respect- 
able and  utterly  hideous.  But  it  had  a  certain 
power ;  it  smoothed  off  the  edges  of  our  rugged 
individualism,  and  for  a  while  we  behaved  as  a 
middle-class  family  should.  We  had  an  over- 
stuffed living  room  suite,  lace  curtains  at  the 
windows,  quilted  satin  comforters  on  the  beds ; 
at  seven  we  ate  dinner  from  plates  that  were  all 
of  one  set;  we  listened  to  "Amos  and  Andy"; 
on  Sunday  we  went  to  Sunday  school  and  church 
and  at  dinner  ate  gooey  cakes  baked  by  our  fat 
colored  cook,  Jessie. 

This  life  might  have  continued  in  its  little  rut 
if  I  had  not,  when  trying  to  light  my  doll  house 
with  a  candle,  accidentally  started  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  entire  front  of  567  Bird  Avenue. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  we  left  our  living-room 
suite,  lace  curtains,  set  of  china,  satin  comforters, 
Jessie,  and  our  middle-class  conventionality.  We 
left  them  all  without  regret  and  never  returned. 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


BOOKS 


Collected  Sonnets.  By  Edna  St.  Vincent  MiUay. 
161  pages.  Harper  &  Brothers  Publishers,  New- 
York   and   London,    1941.   $3.00. 

In  the  foreword  to  her  Collected  Sonnets  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay  inserts  the  following  passage : 
"Some  time  ago,  while  looking  through  the  pages 
of  an  old  workbook,  I  came  across  one  poem 
which  I  remember  vividly :  the  first  sonnet  I 
ever  wrote.  This,  although  it  was  written  as  a 
practice  piece,  an  exercise  in  sonnet-composition, 
and  not  intended  ever  to  be  published.  I  am 
printing  in  this  foreword,  as  an  object  of  possible 
curiosity  and  interest  to  readers  of  my  Collected 
Sonnets." 

"I  was  about  fifteen,  I  think,  when  I  wrote  it, 
— not  very  young  to  be  trying  my  hand  at  my 
first  sonnet.  (Somewhat  young,  perhaps,  to  be 
burning  in  my  lonely  grate  packets  of  letters 
yellow  with  age!)   Here  it  is:" 

"Old  Letters" 
"I  know  not  why  I  am  so  loath  to  lay 
Your  yellowed  leaves  along  the  glowing  log, 
Unburied   dead,   that   cling   about   and   clog — 
With  indisputable,  insistent  say 
Of  the  stout  past's  all  inefficient  fray — 
The   striving  present,   rising  like   a  fog 
To  rust  the  active  me,  that  am  a  cog 
In  the  great  wheel  of  industry  today. 
Yet  somehow,  in  this  visible  farewell 
To  the  crude  symbols  of  a  simpler  creed, 
I  find  a  pain  that  had  not  parallel 
When  passed  the  faith  itself, — we  give  small  heed 
To  incorporeal  truth,  let  slack  or  swell ; 
But  truth  made  tangible,  is  truth  indeed." 

This  youthful  attempt,  adolescent  as  it  is  in 
many  respects,  reveals  a  certain  originality  and 
merit  which  have  since  come  to  be  dominant 
keynotes  to  the  poetry  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay.  Hers  is  no  longer  a  poetry  of  "incorporeal 
truth";  hers  is  a  poetry  of  clarity,  balance  of 
sound,  point,  and  "truth  made  tangible." 


Since  that  early  attempt  at  poetry-writing, 
Miss  Millay  has  published  nearly  two-hundred 
sonnets.  Many  of  them  are  characterized  by  a 
certain  shamelessness  of  emotional  response,  a 
revolt  against  the  standards  of  Puritanical  re- 
spectability which  prevailed  when  she  began 
writing,  by  a  feeling  of  glorification  in  life 
with  all  its  complexities,  and  by  an  undercurrent 
of  health,  youth,  fulfillment,  and  pleasure. 

Miss  Millay  has  come  to  be  known,  by  those 
who  read  her  and  those  who  do  not,  as  the  poet 
of  love.  The  Collected  Sonnets,  respectable  and 
well-chosen  as  they  are,  reflect  this  general 
sentiment.  Such  lines  as,  "Thou  art  not  lovelier 
than  lilacs.  No  nor  honeysuckle;"  and  "I  think  I 
should  have  loved  you  presently"  verify  the  gen- 
eral statement  of  her  subject-matter.  They  af- 
ford pleasant  reading,  they  are  musical,  and 
they  are  personal  in  attachment;  they  are,  as 
love  sonnets,  generally  excellent.  Other  lines  such 
as, 

"No    further    from    me    than    my    hand 

Is  china  that  I  loved  so  well; 

Love  does  not  help  to  understand 

The  logic  of  a  bursting  shell" 
and, 

"If  there  were  balm  in  Gilead 

I  would  go 

To  Gilead  for  your  wounds,  unhappy  land" 
are  indexes  to  works  of  art  in  this  Collected 
Sonnets  that  are  more  than  mere  love  lyrics.  In 
these  sonnets  is  a  grace,  a  note  of  positive  indi- 
vidualism, a  sense  of  controlled  excitement,  of 
rebellion  and  sadness  mingled  with  a  hint  of  the 
voice  of  the  freedom  which  is  that  of  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay. 

The  Collected  Sonnets  contains  much  of  the 
best  of  the  poetry  from  the  pen  of  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay.  Renascence,  A  Few  Figs  From 
Thistles,  Second  April,  The  Harp  Weaver,  Fatal 
Interview,  Wine  From  These  Grapes,  Huntsman, 
What  Quarry?  Make  Bright  the  Arrows,  The 
Buck  in  the  S)iow, — all  yield  superior  selections 
to  this  volume. 
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The  book  is  essentially  a  feminine  production. 
The  reader  realizes  that  the  sonnet,  as  a  form 
of  poetry,  is  ideally  suited  to  the  woman  who  is 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  In  her  hands  it  becomes 
an  instrument  from  which  she  draws  the  finest 
musical  notes  of  grace,  elegance,  and  ease.  Miss 
Millay  incorporates  into  her  sonnets  much  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Latin  elegy,  of  which  the  sonnet 
is  the  equivalent.  She  chose  the  traditional  form, 
a  form  which,  of  necessity,  restricted  her  range 
and  concentrated  her  wit,  but  the  woman  in  her 


made  the  sonnet  immediate  and  tender.  Her  sen- 
timent, in  some  places,  becomes  a  little  e.xtrava- 
gant.  Miss  Millay  is  not  apologetic,  however, 
about  the  emotions  of  love  or  the  right  of  every 
human  to  love  and  to  suffer.  It  was  this  freedom 
from  the  Puritanical  ideas  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tion which  branded  Miss  Millay  a  "rebel"  in  the 
early  days  of  her  writing.  Could  it  be  that  this 
same  simple,  forthright  rebellion  will  stand,  in 
the  future,  as  a  symbol  of  our  century's  enquir- 
ing mind?  

— Ruth  Heffner. 


EXCHANGES 


Bi/  Betsy  Saunders 


In  this  issue,  we  pay  our  respects  to  some  of  the  leading 
collegiate    publications    in    the    South. 

THE  CORINTHIAN 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 

This  magazine  produces  very  interesting  prose.  Betty 
Robb  Peacock's  "Steel  Is  the  Heart"  should  head  the  list 
of  readable  college  fiction.  Her  story  is  enlivened  by 
such  lines   as: 

"Some  stones,  making  a  miserable  pretense  at  imitat- 
ing a  floor,  received  a  coating  of  filth  and  slime  for  their 
eff'ort." 

and 

"A  sharper  pain  came  and  ploughed  up  his  thoughts 
into  furrows." 

The  Corinthian  should  watch  its  art  work,  par- 
ticularly cover  designs.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  origin- 
ality and  talent  in  the  present  drawings  and  photographs. 
Poetry  is  not  its  best  department  but  has  a  few  possi- 
bilities. The  magazine  has,  however,  an  excellent  group 
of  prose  writers  and   should  capitalize   on  them. 


hits  a  new  low,  but  fiction  shows  more  promise.  An  article 
on  the  Mississippi  Hall  of  Fame  shows  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  is  quite  informative  to  out-of-staters,  but 
we  wonder  how  many  of  the  "natives"  bothered  to  read  it. 


THE  PRELUDE 

Huntingdon  College,   Montgomery,   Alabama. 

To  the  editor  of  The  Prelude,  Coraddi's  Exchange  Editor 
offers  this  suggestion:  Watch  your  poetry,  for  it  is  about 
to  overshadow  the  rest  of  your  magazine.  Such  poems  as 
"Gotterdammerung,"  decorated  with  iron  chains  and  end- 
ing with  the  lines : 

"No   escape,   but   everlasting 
Slavery." 
influences   the   entire   magazine   too   much.    Why   not   give 
your   readers   a   bit  more   of   Margaret    Lee   Jones'   "New 
Hope"? 


THE  DISTAFF 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

It    is    impossible    to    eliminate    this    provokingly    good 
publication  from  an  exchange  column.  Even  if  the  articles, 
fiction,  and  art  work  of  the  winter  issue  do  not  seem  to 
be  up  to  the  old  standard.   The  Distaff  has  to  be  recog- 
nized so  long  as  it  prints  such  works  as  Jane  Mendenhall's 
delightful    account    of    "We    Build    A    Boat,"    Elizabeth 
McFarland's  "Chords,"  a  study  in  poetry.  Chord  VI  reads: 
"Here  am   I,  in  the  middle  of  a  tired  road,  a  covy  of 
beeches. 
Go  ahead,  one  of  you,  and  say  it  isn't  so. 
Say  statistics  prove  I  can't  be  beech  trees; 
Say  I'll  not  be  lilacs  when  I'm  old. 


THE  EPHEMERA 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 

This   publication    deserves   recognition   for   its    superior 
art  work — in  photography  and  in  linoleum  prints.   Poetry 
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THE  CHIMES 

Shorter   College,   Rome,   Georgia 

This  publication  is  evidently  the  home  of  a  few  think- 
ers. Sarah  Hamilton's  article  "Bigger  and  Better  Wars" 
is  a  well-planned  argument  for  war.  Book,  play,  and  music 
reviews  reveal  an  unusually  mature  appreciation  of  the 
art.  The  Chiutes  seems  to  be  wide  awake,  but  she  should 
pay  more  attention  to  her  poetry  and   art. 


Bitii    That    Easter   Suit   At 

mnncEL's 

Hose,  Lingerie,  Negligees,  Dresses 
Spring  Suits 

216  South  Elm  Street 


HUMOR 


COMEDY    OF    ERRORS 

Bu  Nancy  Kirby 

Having  resolved  to  become  a  novelist,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  a  short  story  writer,  I  felt  that  the  first  step  toward 
becoming  a  writer  in  this  Age  of  Mechanization  was  to 
master  the  typewriter.  After  this  elemental  accomplish- 
ment, I  would  be  able  to  turn  out  best-sellers  with  unfalter- 
ing rapidity.  Convinced  of  this,  I  nagged  my  poor  father 
until  he  bought  me  a  typewriter  (I  think  he  got  it  whole- 
sale), and  I  set  out  with  a  gay  heart  to  conquer  its 
intricacies. 

With  the  happy  nonchalance  of  the  ignorant,  I  lifted  my 
typewriter  out  of  its  neat,  black  case,  after  carefully 
detaching  it  from  the  Neva-Slip  Hinge.  This  miraculous 
Hinge,  had  I  but  known,  was  contrived  by  the  sly  type- 
writer makers  to  ensnare  innocent  victims  by  its  simplicity. 

I  could  hardly  wait  to  breeze  merrily  through  this  simple 
task.  As  I  set  sail,  I  envisioned  myself  the  modest  speed 
queen  of  the  typewriter,  shyly  accepting  a  gold-plated 
machine  from  the  beaming  president  of  the  Tornado 
Typists  of  America. 

Clearing  my  eyes  of  this  mirage,  I  looked  into  my 
instruction  booklet,  by  the  aid  of  which  "even  a  child  can 
easily  learn  to  type."  Lesson  One:  "Place  your  fingers  on 
the  Home  Keys — a,  s,  d,  f,  j,  k,  1,  ;."  I  struck  them;  yes, 
I  struck  them.  "J"  has  never  been  the  same;  she  is  a  poor 
bent  little  thing  huddling  pitifully  between  those  huskies, 
"H"  and  "K".  Something  was  wrong,  I  shrewdly  surmised. 
I  read  over  the  instructions  anxiously.  "Rest  the  fingers 
lightly  on  the  keys  and  type  with  a  quick,  light  stroke." 
A  fine  time  to  tell  me  after  I  had  given  my  Home  Keys  the 
beating  of   their   young   lives. 

After  this,  the  terminology  grew  quite  technical.  I  pro- 
ceeded, with  forebodings,  from  Carriage  Return  and  Car- 
riage Release  to  Paper  Guide  Placement  and  finally 
emerged  breathless  on  Floating  Shift. 

So  it  was  that  "r",  "u",  "g",  and  "h"  came  into  my  life. 
■This  was  the  Jug  Era  ("jug"  being  my  favorite  word,  with 
"fur"  a  close  second).  Long  after  "jar,"  "hag"  or  some 
other  equally  deserving  word  had  been  scheduled  for 
appearance,  the  "jug-fur"  monopoly  would  hold  sway.  This 
went  on  for  line  after  line,  until  I  discovered  that  delight- 
ful sentence — "A  lad  has  a  rug."  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  lads  to  whom  my  typewriter  has 
presented  rugs. 

After  dwelling  upon  such  a  lovely  thought,  I  was  quite 
unwilling  to  be  forced  to  type  in  some  amazing  language, 
quite  foreign  to  me  (not  at  all  like  French).  Faithful  to 
the  end,  however,  I  typed  reams  of  such  meaningless  stuff 
as  "frf,  juj,  fdsa,  rf,  gh,  ftx,  jnj,  did,  ur,  fuf,  kik,  and  lol." 
(I  grew  quite  tolerant  of  "kik"  and  "lol";  they  really  have 
possibilities). 

During  my  numerous  and  discouraging  battles  in 
mastering  the  keyboard,  I  encountered  some  memorable 
characters  without  whom  I  would  never  have  survived. 
The  first  to  appear  were  "he"  and  "she."  It  seems  that 
they  had  had  some  sort  of  quarrel  because  "he  ran;  he  and 
she  ran;  she  had  run  far."  In  the  next  exercise,  however, 
they  must  have  patched  it  all  up  because,  "she  had  fun; 


she  had  a  fur."  (A  gift  from  "he"  undoubtedly.)  I  am 
sure  it  was  a  gift  from  "he"  because,  having  a  rug  and  a 
jug,  "he"  unselfishly  "had  a  sale  near  a  lake."  (No  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  price  of  a  fur.)  The  suspense 
was  terrible  when  the  exercise  ended  with,  "he  had  a  hard 
fall."  I  was  greatly  relieved  in  a  later  exercise  to  find  that 
"he  is  here." 

Making  a  hesitant  entry  the  next  character  was  "Ja,  Jv, 
Jave."  She  was  sooned  joined  by  Alfred.  These  people  evi- 
dently had  insatiable  thirsts,  because  Alfred,  too,  "had 
a  jug."  Jane  and  Alfred's  lovely  friendship  ended  with 
the  appearance  of  Sue.  "Sue  and  Alfred  sang."  Things 
looked  brighter,  however,  with  the  advent  of  Hal,  who 
promptly  in  the  next  exercise  "gave  Jane  a  ring."  Other 
notables  were  Max  and  Nan,  who  had  the  choice  of  going 
to  Maine  or  Maryland  for  the  month  of  May;  Robert 
Barbour,  who  brought  his  brother  to  see  the  Boston  Bridge; 
Fred  who  was  in  Algiers;  and  a  poor  fellow,  Joe,  who  owed 
"them"  fifty  dollars. 

Typing  with  a  brave  but  spasmodic  speed,  I  was  the 
innocent  party  to  such  fallacies  as,  "I  can  type  these 
words  with  ease  and  control"  and  "I  can  do  the  work  with 
just  a  little  more  ease  each  day  I  type."  Between  these 
bracing  sentiments  were  sprinkled  little  gems  from  some 
modern  Confucius  who  maintained  that  "all  of  us  must  do 
well  the  work  that  comes  to  us  to  be  done,"  and  that  "there 
is  no  excuse  for  any  of  us  to  fail  to  take  thought  of  our 
grooming." 

I  reached  the  section  devoted  to  Speed  Tests  and  dis- 
covered that  I  typed  at  the  phenomenal  speed  of  ten  words 
a  minute.  Oh  well,  Dickens  and  Tolstoi  didn't  use  a  type- 
writer either. 


SITUATION 

My  life  is  7wic  a  dull  routine 

The  men  are  iioivhere  to  be  see)i. 

It's   awful,   being   "street    eighteen" 

Ain't  it  mean! 

I  view  it  all  indignantly 

And  utter  curses  silently, 

'Cause  men  are  noiv  a  luxury — 

Woe  is   me! 

I  sit  up  nights  and  pace  the  floor; 

I  can't  part  with  one  boy  friend  more! 

Now  listen,  Hitler,  I  implore 

Stop  the  war! 

EMILY   CRANDALL. 


YOU  ALWAYS  SAVE  AT 

BELK'S 

Gree}ishoro's  Modern  Depurtment  Store 
JEFFERSON    SQUARE 
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T.  S.  ELIOT 


Today's  young  college  set  is  enthusiastic  about 
Thomas  Stearns  Eliot,  in  fact,  so  enthusi- 
astic that  it  tries  to  imitate  his  poetry.  It  is  safe 
to  venture  that  half  of  the  students  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Eliot's  poetry  is  all  about,  but  they  put 
down  the  words  anyway  and  try  to  be  modern. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  craze  is  that  young 
people  always  follow  the  latest  style,  and  Mr. 
Eliot's  style  is  definitely  the  latest  in  poetry. 
Modern  authors  look  to  Eliot  as  their  head  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  Donne.  Archibald  Mc- 
Leish,  one  of  Eliot's  devoted  disciples,  says  that 
no  one  person  has  taught  the  modern  world  more. 
Mr.  Allen  Tate,  who  himself  is  a  great  influence 
among  young  writers,  said,  "I  have  had  only 
two  masters,  and  one  of  them  is  T.  S.  Eliot." 
Gerard  Hopkins  and  Wilfred  Owen  are  recog- 
nized as  the  younger  exponents  of  the  "new 
poetry."  And  the  modern  college  students  try 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  can 
express  himself  through  abstractions.  Gerard 
Hopkins  and  Wilfred  Owen  approach  him.  But 
many  other  young  people,  incapable  of  abstrac- 
tions, try  them  and  fail  miserably.  As  Mr.  Gor- 
don said  in  Poetry  and  the  Moderns,  "to  explain 
the  general  disturbance  in  English  poetry  today 
it  is  not  enough  to  point  at  Mr.  Eliot,  and  call 
in  that  jaded  culprit,  the  War.  .  .  I  think  they 
[modern  young  poets]  tend  ...  to  over-dramatize 
themselves  .  .  .  They  represent  themselves  .  .  . 
without  background  or  spiritual  home  ...  as  a 
kind  of  orphans  of  the  World  Chaos  .  .  ."  These 
"chaotic"  individuals  are  merely  trying  to  imi- 
tate Thomas  Stearns  Eliot. 

During  h  i  s  undergraduate 
days  at  Harvard,  Eliot  was  typ- 
ically English.  He  was  "prissy." 
He  carefully  avoided  slang.  He 
was  studiously  careless  in  his 
dress.  These  English  traits  and 
his  interest  in  the  Anglo-Catho- 
lic  faith  led  to  perhaps  the  most 
important  event  in  his  life :  in 
1927,  he  became  a  British  sub- 
ject. 

Whatever  he  is  in  private  life, 
he  is  still  a  great  poet  in  public 
life.  To  be  sure,  to  many,  he  is 
an  unfathomable  being  who 
talks  of  tradition,  orthodoxy  and 
heresy,    an    enigma    who   thinks 
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idol  of 


that   "beyond   good   and   evil   are  the   endocrine 
glands."  In  short,  he  is  "difficult." 

One  of  the  causes  of  Mr.  Eliot's  "difficulty"  is 
his  use  of  irregular  verse.  To  an  eye  that  is  ac- 
customed to  versification,   free  verse   is  in   dis- 
cord with  its  "sense  of  beauty." 
"And  so  the  conversation  slips 

Among  velleities  and  carefully  caught   regrets 

Through  attenuated  tones  of  violins 

Mingled  with   remote  cornets 

And  begins." 

Although  the  conciseness  and  imagery  of  this 
verse  from  "Portrait  of  a  Lady"  are  good,  the 
irregular  form  of  the  verse  would  annoy  many 
a  reader  accustomed  to  rhyme.  Mr.  Eliot  has  a 
reason  for  his  use  of  free  verse.  He  says  that 
the  mind  is  a  "stream  of  consciousness" ;  and  as 
poetry  is  the  writing  down  of  one's  thoughts, 
poetry  also  should  be  a  "stream  of  consciousness." 

But  even  irregular  verse  would  have  been 
more  acceptable  had  Mr.  Eliot  made  his  stream 
of  consciousness  more  translatable.  Probably  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all  in  understanding  Mr. 
Eliot's  poetry  is  that  of  his  extended  use  of  lit- 
erary allusions  and  foreign  words.  His  deep 
study  of  languages  enables  him  to  make  these 
allusions.  The  Waste  Land  alone  quotes  five 
difl'erent  languages  and  thirty  -  five  literary 
sources.  He  inserts  some  that  are  familiar,  some 
that  are  unfamiliar. 

"Bg  the  waters  of  Leman  I  sat  down  and  wept  .  .  . 

Sweet  Thames,  run  softly  .  .  ." 
"Et  O  ces  voix  d'enfants,  chantant  dans  la.  coupole!" — 

Verlaine,  Parsifal 
"At  the  violet  hour,  the   evening  hour  that  strives 
Homeward,  and  brings  the  sailor  home  from  sea  .  .  ." 
Another  cause  of  the  general 
lack  "  of    understanding    of    Mr. 
Eliot's    poetry   is   his    compres- 
sion of  great  feeling  into  so  few 
words.  Thei'e  is  so  much  packed 
into    one    line   that   the    reader 
must  stop  and  ponder  each  line 
to  grasp  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Eliot  never  speaks  of 
himself.  "I"  is  never  mentioned, 
for  Mr.  Eliot  does  not  believe 
in  individuality.  True  to  the 
spirit  of  classicism,  he  does  be- 
lieve that  he  must  experience  a 
feeling;  but  he  believes  that  he 
must  treat  it  objectively.  Many 
young  modern  poets  agree  with 
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The  "pnssy"  undergraduate  of  Har- 
vard has  now  become  the  idol  of 
young  collegians.  What  makes  T.  S. 
Eliot's  poetry  appeal  to  this  group? 

By  Joan  Morgan 


his  philosophy  of  classicism  and  are  endeavoring 
to  imitate  him.  His  form  of  poetry  is,  therefore, 
fast  becoming  the  standard  of  American  poetry. 
This  form  of  poetry  is  characterized,  first  of 
all,  by  Mr.  Eliot's  originality.  Indeed,  his  origi- 
nality makes  it  impossible  for  some  to  realize 
that  he  is  carrying  on  the  John  Donne  tradition. 
He  has  enabled  us  to  understand  Donne  better 
through  the  analysis  of  Donne's  method  of  meta- 
physical poetry  and  renewing  the  method  in  the 
rhythm  and  imagery  of  his  own  verse.  Mr.  Eliot's 
rhythm  and  imagery  are  also  characteristic  of 
the  new  form  of  poetry.  They  are  typically 
shown  in  his  poem,  "Portrait  of  a  Lady": 

"Among  the   windhigs  of  the  violins 
And  the  Ariettes 
Of  cracked  comets 

Inside  my  hrain  a  dull  tom-tom  begins 
Absurdly  hammering  a  prelude  of  its  ou:n  .  .  ." 

In  The  Family  Reunion,  Harry,  the  son  who 
has  been  away  from  home  for  many  months, 
has  the  delusion  that  he  has  murdered  his  wife, 
who,  according  to  the  News,  had  fallen  overboard 
from  an  ocean  liner.  Eliot  instantly  gets  the 
reader  into  Harry's  mood  when  he  says : 
"It  ivas  only  reversing  the  senseless  direction 

For  a  momentary  rest  on  the  burning  wheel 

That  cloudless  night  in  the  mid-Atlantic 

When  I  pushed  her  over  .  .  . 

You  would  never  imagiyie  anyone  could  sink  so  quickly. 

I  had  always  supposed,  wherever  I  went 

That  she  tvould  be  with  me;  whatever  I  did 

That  she  was  unkillable.  It  was  not  like  that. 

Everything  is  true  in  a  different  sense. 

I  expected  to  find  her  when  I  went  back  to  the  cabin. 

Later,  I  became  excited,  I  think  I  made  enquiries; 

The  purser  and  the  stewa;rd  were  extremely  sympathetic 

And  the  doctor  very  attentive." 

Despite  his  imagery  and  rhythm,  Eliot  insists 
on  economy  in  the  use  of  words.  He  says  much 
more  in  one  word  than  any  other  poet  says  in 
three.  Instead  of  saying,  "A  person  who  is  a 
classicist  tends  more  towards  individualism  than 
a  person  who  is  not  a  classicist,"  Eliot  very  pre- 
cisely and  clearly  states,  "A  thorough-going 
classicist  is  likely  to  be  a  thorough-going  indi- 
vidualist." His  definition  of  tfaditiou  is  also  very 
concise :  "Tradition  is  a  way  of  feeling  and  act- 
ing which  characterises  a  group  throughout  gen- 
erations." He  believes  that  every  word  should 
count.  He  is  so  possessed  with  the  idea  of  econ- 
omy that  even  his  titles  are  a  necessary  part  of 
his  poems. 

Mr.  Eliot,  therefore,  holds  as  his  .standard  of 
poetry  originality,  rhythm,  imagery,  conciseness, 
and  the  use  of  irregular  verse.  His  frequent  al- 


lusions and  abstractions  are  merely  part  of  Eliot 
himself  and  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  his 
standard  of  poetry.  His  education  was  begun 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  it  was  very  inten- 
sive; therefore,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  speak 
and  write  in  language  above  the  average  college 
student's  head. 

Of  himself,  Mr.  Eliot  asserts  that  he  is  "a 
classicist  in  literature,  a  royalist  in  politics,  and 
an  Anglo-Catholic  in  religion."  There  has  been 
some  criticism  of  this  idea  of  himself  as  a 
classicist  in  literature.  Some  critics  say  that  he  is 
a  Symbolist  instead  of  a  Classicist.  He  uses  sym- 
bols instead  of  written-out  words.  Instead  of 
employing  whole  paragraphs  in  telling  all  that 
tradition  means  to  a  person,  he  simply  says  that 
the  person  has  "a  sense  of  the  past."  It  is  Mr. 
Eliot's  belief  that  the  "sense  of  the  past"  is 
buried  deep  in  the  sub-conscious  mind ;  and  since 
it  is  not  consciously  felt,  it  simply  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  other  words  except  "a  sense  of 
the  past."  Critics,  therefore,  call  Eliot  a  Symbolist.  Of  his 
royalism  in  politics,  there  are  many  denouncers.  At  one 
time,  feeling  was  so  strong  against  his  professed  "royal- 
ism" that  Mr.  Eliot  finally  had  to  tell  a  reporter  from  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  that  his  royalism  "was  not 
designed  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  As  for  his  Anglo-Catholicism  in  religion,  there 
was  much  talk  about  whether  Eliot,  like  many  other  people, 
was  only  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  Catholic  services. 
But  Eliot  agrees  with  Mr.  Murry,  who  says  that  "Catholi- 
cism stands  for  the  principle  of  unquestioned  spiritual 
authority  outside  the  individual ;  that  is  also  the  principle 
of  classicism   in  literature." 

His  objectivity,  his  idea  of  keeping  one's  religion  in  the 
mind  and  not  in  the  soul,  has  caused  much  criticism  of 
Eliot  in  the  world  of  religion.  It  has  caused  his  religious 
poems  to  have  no  more  color  than  a  dead  sermon.  Mr. 
Eliot  thinks  that  all  devotional  poetry  should  be  intel- 
lectual. He  maintains  that  devotional  writers  think  that 
they  feel  what  they  do  not  feel.  "All  poetry  is  difficult, 
almost  impossible,  to  write:  and  one  of  the  great  per- 
manent causes  of  error  in  writing  poetry  is  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  what  one  really  feels  and  what 
one  would  like  to  feel  .  .  .  The  greater  the  elevation,  the 
finer  becomes  the  difl'erence  between  sincerity  and  insin- 
cerity, between  the  reality  and  the  unattained  aspira- 
tion ...  Of  divine  illumination,  it  may  be  said  that 
probably  every  man  knows  when  he  has  it,  but  that  any 
man  is  likely  to  think  that  he  has  it  when  he  has  it  not." 
To  Mr.  Eliot's  mind,  those  who  pretend  to  heresy  and 
those  who  pretend  to  "divine  illumination"  are  equally 
hypocritical.  He  believes  that  those  who  pose  as  unbe- 
lievers cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  anything.  A  heretic 
he  defines  as  "a  person  who  seizes  upon  a  truth  and  pushes 
it  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  a  falsehood." 
(Continued   on  page   22) 
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EBEN   WHEELER 

(Continued  fi-om  page  5) 

The  sun  blazed  forth  on  the  tin  washing  tub  beside  the 
corn-crib.  For  a  moment,  the  light  blinded  him.  In  that 
moment,  he  noticed  a  strange  silence  in  Lucy's  stall.  Soon 
he  was  able  to  see,  but  Lucy  was  gone.  He  walked  all 
around  the  shed.  He  walked  in  all  directions  from  the 
house.  He  called  and  whistled  for  Lucy.  Going  almost  to 
the  creek,  through  Hazel-nut  Swamp  and  by  the  old 
Walnut  spring,  he  searched.  He  remembered  how  Lucy 
would  twitch  her  ears  back  and  forth  across  her  knotty 
head  when  he  would  say.  "Gaddap,  Lucy,  I  feed  yer  good." 

The  whole  of  the  evening  he  rocked  with  lethargy  in  his 
cane-bottomed  chair  by  the  fire  in  his  fireplace.  Once  he 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  Larrie  was  back.  She  was 
patching  the  knees  of  his  overalls,  laughing  at  the  string 
of  fish  that  he  caught  in  the  creek.  He  heard  her  firm 
steps  coming  down  the  stairs  of  their  home  in  Caswell 
County.  He  felt  her  rough  hands  around  his  neck.  Then, 
suddenly,  she  stamped  her  feet  together  and  neighed  like 
Lucy,  his  mule. 

His  eyes  came  open  with  pain;  his  hands  were  shaking 
and  they  were  white  where  he  had  been  holding  the  rungs 
of  the  chair.  The  fire  had  died  down  to  three  coals.  There 
is  a  diff'erence  in  dying  down  and  dying,  he  thought.  He 
knew  then  that  to  feel  the  loss  of  his  mule  was  to  feel 
the  loss  of  his  wife. 

He  had  yelled  throughout  their  little  house  in  Caswell 
County  when  they  told  him  that  his  wife  was  dead.  He 
had  sworn  up  and  down  the  rooms.  He  had  kicked  his 
hound  dog  hard  in  the  ribs.  The  dog  had  yelped  and  crept 
under  the  house. 

He  had  not  understood  death.  He  had  not  tried  to 
understand.  When  the  front  door  opened  for  them  to  take 
her  away,  he  had  turned  his  back  and  walked  out  into 
the  fields  beyond.  It  had  taken  twenty  years  of  hard  work 
for  him  to  buy  this  farm  for  Larrie.  And  then  Larrie  had 
been  taken  from  him.  "You  shall  never  be  a  tenant's  wife, 
Larrie,"  he  had  said.  She  never  had  been. 

With  that  walk  into  the  fields,  there  had  come  a  hard- 
ness and  a  stoniness  to  Eben  Wheeler,  a  stoniness  broken 
only  by  the  simple  regard  for  his  mule. 

Now  Lucy  had  gone. 

Sam  Wheeler  asked  him  about  his  mule.  Eben  answered 
with  these  words:  "My  ole  mule — I  ain't  seen  her  in  ten 
day.  Naw,  she  ain't  lost.  I  jis  ain't  seen  her." 

Eben  had  known  that  his  mule's  going  away  was  no 
ordinary  thing. 

Eben  Wheeler  scarcely  ate  two  meals  a  day  after  that. 
He  did  not  chop  enough  wood  to  keep  him  warm.  Dirty 
dishes  piled  up  in  his  kitchen.  Sam  told  him  that  it  was 
time  to  burn  off  and  clean  up  his  tobacco  plant  bed.  Eben 
did  not  do  as  Sam  said.  Sam  sent  Eben  to  town  to  buy  a 
plough  point.  Eben  sat  down  in  the  corner  of  the  hard- 
ware store,  chewed  tobacco  with  the  men  around  the 
cracked  iron  stove.  He  forgot  to  buy  the  plough  point. 

One  day  in  early  February,  Eben  went  to  the  creek 
before  breakfast  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  his  catfish 
traps.  There  was  a  heavy  frost,  and  along  the  red  creek 
banks,  hoar  frost  clung  in  pointed  spangles.  It  was  not  yet 
light;  there  was  only  a  cold  gray  dawn  settling  over  the 
river  birch  trees.  A  squirrel  shook  a  birch  tree  as  it  jumped 
through  them  and  across  the  creek. 


Suddenly.  Eben  heard  a  low  whine.  It  came  from  across 
the  creek.  Eben  walked  carefully  across  the  footlog  and 
stood  motionless  to  find  from  where  the  sound  came.  He 
followed  the  whining  to  a  tall  sycamore  bush.  There  lay 
Sam's  dog,  his  foot  caught  fast  in  a  trap  that  had  been 
set  to  catch  muskrats.  The  trap  had  been  dragged  several 
yards  by  the  dog.  For  a  moment  Eben  hesitated.  He 
remembered  the  gnashing  teeth  and  the  shrill  bark  of 
Sam's  dog.  He  remembered  the  scorn  of  that  bark,  the 
hatred.  But  now  there  was  only  pain  in  the  dog's  eyes. 
Eben  stooped  to  the  ground,  held  S'am's  dog  firmly  under- 
neath the  chin  so  that  he  could  not  bite  him  when  the 
pain  came  as  the  trap  was  released.  He  picked  up  the  trap, 
unsnapped  it,  and  freed  the  foot.  It  was  then  that  he 
noticed  how  swollen  was  the  foot,  how  raw-looking  the  leg. 
The  dog  did  not  move.  He  rubbed  a  cold,  wet  tongue  up 
and  down  the  wrinkles  on  Eben's  hand.  Something  caught 
within  Eben,  something  strange  and  painful. 

When  he  found  that  the  dog  could  not  walk,  he  lifted  him 
up  in  his  arms,  pressed  him  against  his  ragged  woolen 
jacket,  and  carried  him  the  mile  and  one-half  to  his  house. 
He  made  him  a  bed  of  old  clothes  beside  the  fire.  Eben 
found  that  the  dog  ate  bacon  scraps  and  cornbread. 

It  was  nightfall  and  Eben  was  fixing  his  supper  when  he 
heard  the  dog  scratching  and  whimpering  at  the  front 
door. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  inevitable  dread  that  he  opened 
the  door.  Without  a  backward  glance,  the  dog  wagged  his 
tail  and  hobbled  off'  toward  the  west  and  home.  A  cool 
breeze  that  had  the  smell  of  spring  wheat  came  across  the 
fields  to  Eben  Wheeler. 

He  stood  there  for  a  long  time.  He  stood  there  watching 
the  dog  go  home. 

In  the  end  all  things  go  home — yes,  in  the  end  all  things 
go  home.  Not  until  he  smelled  his  bacon  burning  in  the 
kitchen  did  he  go  back  into  the  house. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  knocking  on  Eben's  door. 
It  was  Sam. 

Sam  was  ill  at  ease.  He  fumbled  with  the  cracked  ivory 
door  knob. 

Eben  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"Listen,  Eben,  I  never  minded  ya  being  hard,  but  recently 
ya  ain't  been  doing  your  work.  You've  been  careless." 

One  of  Eben's  chickens  hopped  up  on  the  steps  and 
pecked  at  Sam's  foot. 

"I  won't  be  needing  you  next  year,  Eben.  You'll  have  to 
find  another  place.  You  can't  work  without  a  mule. 
Strange — losing  your  mule." 

Eben  kicked  a  chip  out  of  the  rotting  steps.  The  chicken 
jumped  and  ran  scurrying  across  the  yard. 

"I  think  I'll  be  finding  my  mule;  I'm  a  going  home  in 
the  spring." 

—THE  END— 


RAMBLING 

/  ivalked  in  the  ivooda : 

Paths — mysterious, 

Enticing,  winding — 

Winter's  left-overs  and  evergreens 

Shamed  by  spring's  firstlings — 

Bud  and  birds — 

Tranquility — 

Day-dreams. 

— MARY   LOUISE   PARKS. 
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MODERN  ART 

(Continued   from   page   3) 

to  the  past  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  present  or  to 
clutch  at  the  mists  of  the  future  will  never  contribute 
anything  of  value  to  himself  or  to  society. 

Appreciation  is  developed  from  observation  and  from 
associations  derived  from  past  experiences.  There  is  some- 
thing in  nearly  every  painting  that  can  be  associated  with 
some  incident  in  each  individual  life;  for  instance,  does 
that  spot  of  yellow-green  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  a 
picture  excite  you  or  does  it  remind  you  of  your  reaction 
to  your  first  attempt  at  smoking?  Do  you  think  of  your 
prim  maiden  aunt's  front  parlor  when  you  analyse  the 
composition,  or  does  it  look  more  like  a  dormitory  room 
just  before  Christmas  Holidays?  Let  associations  help  you 
assume  a  definite  feeling  toward  the  picture.  Soon  you 
will  realize  that  the  subject  matter  is  used  only  as  a 
means  to  a  far  more  fundamental  and  important  end. 

To  distinguish  and  to  appreciate  good  modern  art,  you 
should  open  your  eyes  and  see.  Develop  good  taste,  a 
sense  of  color  relationships,  and  an  emotional  response 
to  line  and  rhythm  and  composition.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
do,  and  it  is  certainly  fascinating.  That  dreary  trudge  to 
a  first  period  class  on  Monday  can  become  an  adventure 
just  by  observing  your  surroundings.  Notice  the  purple, 
blue,  red,  and  orange  colors  mingled  in  the  brick  walls 
of  the  dormitories.  Take  the  time  to  see  the  interesting 
pattern  of  the  housetops  as  seen  from  the  third  floor  of 
Mclver  or  the  Science  Building.  And  consider  the  way  the 
light  falls  on  the  gnarled  ivy  vines  around  the  Book  Store 
at  night. 

Learn  to  react  to  line.  Know  that  horizontal  lines  give 
a  feeling  of  rest,  of  security,  of  stability;  that  vertical 
lines  are  strong,  erect,  noble;  that  oblique  lines  are  excit- 
ing, dramatic,  and  often  disturbing.  Look  for  the  interest- 
ing composition  made  by  the  radiator  pipes  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  basement  rooms  in  Mclver.  Get  a  feeling  for  the 
rhythm  of  the  long  rows  of  doors  down  the  hall  in  North 
Spencer. 

Art  is  that  simple — that  down  to  earth.  It  is  not  some- 
thing mysterious,  above  and  beyond  your  comprehension. 
You  need  not  possess  some  strange,  peculiar  gift  to  appre- 
ciate art;  merely  learn  to  be  sensitive  to  all  that  is  around 
you. 

You  should  enjoy  paintings.  Forget  your  brains,  your 
prejudices;  go  primitive  and  allow  your  emotions  to  run 
free!  The  artist  would  have  chosen  a  different  medium 
had  he  expected  nothing  of  you  but  an  intelligent,  literal 
translation  of  what  he  had  painted. 

Of  course,  you  do  not  like  all  of  the  more  recent 
paintings;  just  as  no  one  cares  for  all  the  meals  in  the 
dining  hall  or  for  all  the  people  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact.  But  do  not  condemn  until  you  have  given  your- 
self and  the  artist  a  chance. 

You  are  a  part  of  modern  art.  The  artist  invites  and 
demands  you  to  be  more  than  a  mere  spectator.  You  can 
share  in  his  creative  experience  if  you  allow  your  imagina- 
tion, your  intelligence,  and  your  emotions  to  be  chal- 
lenged. Modern  art  will,  however,  mean  nothing  to  you 
if  you  refuse  to  see  and  to  enjoy  anything  other  than 
subject  matter.  Feel  what  the  artist  has  created.  Then  deny 
if  you  can  that  the  art  of  today  has  enriched  your  life. 
—THE  END— 
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HOUSES  ARE  PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
That  summer  we  spent  in  Miss  Laverack's  apartment 
on  Linwood,  the  "best"  avenue  in  Buffalo.  Once  the 
carriage-house  of  the  mansion  nearer  the  street,  it  had 
been  remodeled  into  a  large  suite  of  rooms.  I  remember 
distinctly  the  front  door  with  it  gold  knocker  and  the  two 
little  fir  trees  in  white-washed  wooden  tubs  on  each  side. 
It  was  a  fairy-tale  door,  rounded  at  the  top  and  painted 
a  warm  forest-green. 

Inside,  a  deep-carpeted  staircase  led  to  the  spacious 
living  room  above.  This  was  a  room  of  mellow  woods  and 
faded  chintzes,  of  fine  old  engravings  and  heirloomed 
china,  of  open  bookcases  filled  with  first  editions  in 
wrinkled  leather  bindings,  of  many  casement  windows 
which  threw  the  sunlight  in  diamond  patterns  on  the  soft 
blue  and  crimson  of  the  carpet. 

My  brother  David  was  born  here  that  summer.  Although 
I  had  specifically  prayed  to  God  for  a  sister,  I  accepted 
him  gladly;  but  not  without  the  sardonic  remark  that  if 
I  kept  on  praying  for  a  sister  I  might  get  twin  brothers 
next  time.  There  was  no  next  time,  however,  and  we 
settled  down,  more  completely  a  family  than  ever  before, 
in  that  tranquil  house  with  its  back  to  the  bustling  Main 
Street. 

In  the  fall  we  moved  again,  this  time  to  "the  Studio." 
It  was  another  remodeled  carriage-house  which  managed 
to  keep  a  front  of  faded  gentility  by  turning  its  back  on 
an  irrepressible  little  alley;  an  alley  joyously  abandoned 
to  its  filth  and  swarming  with  shiny-faced,  shrill-voiced 
Italian  families.  The  Studio  tottered  uncertainly  between 
gentility   and  La   Vie  Boheme. 

Its  most  important  feature  was  an  enormous  high- 
ceilinged  living  room  with  broad  rafters  and  a  cavernous 
fireplace.  It  was  a  hostile  room  at  night  when  unknown 
dangers  stalked  me  from  the  shadowed  corners.  But  in 
the  daytime,  sunlight  streamed  through  the  great  arched 
windows  and  dressed  that  medieval  hall  in  a  friendly  mood. 
One  window  looked  out  on  the  placid  street,  the  other 
framed  a  view  of  the  lusty  alley.  The  alley  window  was 
mine.  Curled  up  on  the  window  seat  I  would  read  fairy- 
tales and  grown-up  novels  or  daydream  for  hours,  com- 
pletely contented.  My  favorite  dream  was  that  some  day  I 
might  be  a  great  dancer  like  Isadora  Duncan  or  an 
actress  like   Eva   Le   Gallienne. 

And  then  there  was  my  grandparents'  southern  farm- 
house. It  was  a  God-fearing  little  house,  narrow  and 
straight-laced  with  its  pristine  white  clapboards  and 
gleaming  tin  roof.  Drawing  up  from  the  sandy  lawn, 
it  looked  down  on  the  stoic  cows  and  fidgety  chickens  in 
the  neighboring  fields.  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  pious  little 
Methodist. 

It  had  two  faces,  one  for  Sunday  and  one  for  week- 
days. The  unrelenting,  all-powerful  heat  of  summer  soft- 
ened its  austerity;  and  then  it  wore  the  weekday  face. 
I  always  think  of  that  house  in  its  summer  mood  with  the 
incessant  dronings  and  hummings  of  farm  life  in  the 
background,  soothing  in  their  monotony.  The  kitchen  was 
its  temple.  It  smelled  of  flour,  shoe  polish,  stale  cornbread, 
fly-paper,  sticky-sweet  chess  pies  and  wood  chips.  Copper 
pots  hung  from  a  low  blue  ceiling,  their  lustrous  bottoms 
reflecting  prim  white  curtains,  stiff-backed  chairs  with 
faded  gingham  cushions,  a  hulking  black  stove,  a  cracked 
mirror  that  threw  back  a  distorted  image  of  Grandpa 
as  he  shaved  on  Sunday  morning,  the  wobbly  stand  on 
which    two   buckets    of   spring   water    always    stood,    and 


over  the  kitchen  table  with  its  peeling  oilcloth  cover,  the 
shelf  where  Grandma  kept  her  dried  red  peppers,  nut- 
meg and  paprika,  large  kitchen  matches,  snuff  and  tooth- 
picks. 

When  I  was  twelve  we  moved  to  150  Allen  Street.  Once 
in  the  best  residential  section,  it  suffered  a  loss  of  prestige 
when  an  expanding  business  district  gulped  it  down.  Now 
there  is  a  delicatessen  almost  next  door,  an  antique  shop 
across  the  street,  and  a  tavern  less  than  a  block  away. 

Our  house  does  not  remain  aloof  from  the  invaders.  I 
rather  think  it  finds  decadent  Allen  Street  far  more  invig- 
orating and  exciting  than  it  ever  was  in  more  prosper- 
ous times.  In  spite  of  its  age  our  house  is  adaptable  to 
change  and  well-adjusted  to  modern  life.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  we  have  lived  here  so  long;  we  are  a  nomadic  family, 
restless  and  always  pushing  on  to  new  ideas  and 
experiences. 

Like  us,  our  house  is  capricious;  it  likes  to  sit  back 
and  watch  the  effect  of  its  various  moods  on  those  who 
enter.  This  year  the  entrance  hall  is  in  a  formal  mood. 
Tall  and  narrow,  it  is  quite  impressive  with  its  dark 
crimson  ceiling  and  floor-covering  patterned  in  great  black 
and  white  squares.  A  fourteenth  century  leather  chair,  a 
carved  wooden  chest,  and  a  large  Pyranese  print  on  each 
wall  are  all  that  the  room  contains. 

While  our  entrance  hall  looks  rather  superciliously  down 
through  its  heritage  of  the  past  upon  the  present,  the 
living-room  welcomes  it  with  a  friendly,  well-poised  air. 
It  is  a  large,  low-ceilinged  room  with  many  windows. 
There  is  a  wide  couch  covered  in  soft  green  velvet  with 
pillows  banked  against  the  wall.  Mother's  writing  desk 
stands  in  one  corner  with  a  gallery  of  family  pictures 
grouped  around  it.  My  sculpture — a  unicorn,  a  turquoise 
donkey,  and  two  inquisitive  giraffes — has  its  place  on  the 
mantel.  Over  it  hangs  an  antique  goldleaf  mirror  which 
reflects  the  many  books  and  the  warm  rusts  and  greens  of 
the  room.  Each  member  of  the  family  has  his  own  place 
where  he  may  be  completely  quiet  and  alone  if  he  likes. 
Eventually,  however,  the  warmth  and  friendliness  of  the 
living  room  will  draw  him  back. 

These  are  the  houses  in  which  I  have  lived.  They  are  as 
real  to  me  as  the  people  with  whom  I  shared  them.  They 
have  unalterably  stamped  me  with  their  character,  and  I 
have  left  them  something  of  mine.  These  houses  can, 
indeed,  tell  what  sort  of  a  person  I  am. 
—THE  END— 
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PELICAN   HEADS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

paign  to  convert  me.  I  felt  old  and  beaten.  Worst  of  all, 
I  was  curious  about  her  propaganda. 

"Don't  believe  me,"  she  would  say.  "Read  Chenney." 

One  day,  after  days  and  days  of  pointed  conversation 
with  her,  I  found  a  library  copy  of  Chenney  on  my  desk. 
Chenney  and  I  had  a  short  mental  battle,  but  he  had  all 
the  points  on  his  side.  I  had  been  an  artist  for  years,  but 
even  before  my  career  I  had  advocated  mental  honesty 
and  rationality.  Twenty  years  of  bad  painting,  and,  per- 
haps, twenty  years  of  wasted  talent!  Twenty  years  of 
false  fame! 

I  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  studio  watching  Jax  paint 
up  my  canvases  and  splash  about  in  my  water  colors.  I 
wandered  down  to  the  docks  and  kicked  at  the  post  on  the 
end  of  the  pier.  I  drove  over  the  causeway  to  Star  Island 
to  see  my  brother,  Tinker,  whom  I  rarely  went  to  see 
because  he  talked  too  much. 

Tinker  was  in  a  swivet  as  usual.  He  is  an  editor,  but 
things  never  run  smoothly  on  his  paper.  At  that  particular 
time,  he  was  packing  to  fly  to  Philadelphia  to  cover  an 
important  exhibition  that  some  reporter  slipped  up  on. 
I  thought  it  was  a  slim  excuse  to  get  to  Philadelphia  to 
see  an  old  flame  of  his.  But,  no;  he  was  really  interested. 

"Say,  Bud,  couldn't  you  make  it  with  me?  It's  some- 
thing you  artists  ought  not  to  miss." 

To  my  own  amazement  I  accepted.  Perhaps  this  would 
be  the  revival  I  was  looking  for,  and  a  breathing  spell 
from  Jax.  I  borrowed  a  shirt,  which  I  knew  would  not 
fit,  and  we  were  off".  Tinker's  enthusiasm  brought  back 
my  old  delight  in  exhibitions. 

I  walked  into  the  gallery  feeling  gay  for  the  first  time 
since  Jax's  campaign  began.  Tinker  steered  me  past  the 
first  pictures. 

"Over    here.    This    way they    say    this    is    the    most 

outstanding  art  in  the  exhibition.  They  call  it  the  new 
American  art,  and  it's  done  by  a  girl  too.  Only  twenty- 
three.  Here  it  is.  Jacqueline  Jaxson!" 

I  reached  to  Tinker  for  support.  There  on  the  wall  hung 

a   painting   of pelican   heads!    And   here   was   the    oil 

painting  that  looked  like  bas-relief!  And  here  was  the 
piece  of  marble  I  had  ruined !  And  here — and  here — and 
here!  All  on  my  own  canvases;  from  my  own  studio.  And 
I  knew  that  had  I  put  on  the  paint,  they  would  not  be 
hanging  here.  I  felt  a  little  sick  when  I  tried  to  picture 
one  of  my  glamour-girl  magazine  covers  among  these 
pieces. 

Tinker  didn't  want  to  fly  back  right  away,  but  we  flew. 
I  went  straight  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  and 
took  down  my  painting  of  the  boulevard.  The  janitor 
called  the  cops.  I  told  the  officer  I  had  painted  it. 

"Yeah?  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  Buddy.  Go  on.  Take 
it  down." 

I  took  back  my  sailfish  picture  from  the  fishing  club,  and 
I  asked  the  library  to  return  all  my  donations.  I  bought  up 
all  the  prints  of  my  work  that  could  be  found,  and  I 
hired  a  fishing  boat  to  haul  it  away  and  sink  it.  I  retired 
on  June  1,  my  wedding  day. 

I  have  never  been  lonesome  for  art,  for  my  wife  is  an 
exhibiting  artist  who  is  leading  America  to  "artistic 
revival." 

But  I   must  admit,   I  kept  one   picture — generally   con- 
sidered  my   masterpiece — the    one    of    my   wife    in   beige- 
colored  slacks  sitting  on  the  post  down  at  the  pier. 
—THE  END— 
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T.  S.  ELIOT 

(Continued    from     pag'e     17) 

Although  he  has  written  satires,  the  most  noted  of  them 
being  Prufrock,  Mr.  Eliot  has  changed  from  a  satirist  to 
a  believer.  He  used  to  satirize  the  way  people  spent  the 
Lord's  Day.  Notice  in  The  Rock: 

"We  foil  for  six  days,  on  the  seventh  we  must  motor 
To  Hindhead,  or  Maidenhead. 
If  the  weather  is  foul  we  stay  at  home  and  read  the 

papers  .  .  . 
And  the  Church  does  yiot  seem  to  he  wanted 
In  country  or  in  suhurh ;  and  in  the  town. 
Only  for  important  weddings." 

In  1932,  Mr.  Eliot  came  back  from  England  more  English 
than  ever.  He  had  accepted  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
Professorship  of  Poetry.  The  lofty  manner  in  which 
he  spoke  of  American  poetry  quickly  made  him  enemies. 
He  professed  to  have  little  knowledge  of,  and  less  interest 
in,  American  poetry.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  flaunting  his 
English  ways.  As  was  said  of  him  in  a  tributory  article 
in  Time,  "he  gave  reticent  teas,  at  which  young  Harvard 
intellectuals  silently  watched  the  silent  poet  eat  cake."  His 
undergraduate  shyness  has  turned  into  a  fear  of  cows 
and  high  places,  but  not  of  critics.  Still  "prissy,"  he  wears 
his  hanky  in  his  cuff.  He  is  fond  of  sherry;  and  he  likes 
chess,  although  he  plays  it  badly. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  Mr.  Eliot's  return  to 
America,  he  was  the  object  of  much  grinning,  much  satire, 
and  much  criticism.  A  satirical  poem  by  Frederick  Laws, 
published  in  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation  in  1936, 
echoed  the  public  sentiment  at  that  time.  The  poem  was 
called  "Mr.  Eliot's  Sunday  Evening  Service,"  a  sort  of 
parody  on  "Mr.  Eliot's  Sunday  Morning  Service,"  written 
by  Eliot  himself. 

PASS  RIGHT  DOWN  THE  CAR,  PLEASE 

Appraising 

Dante  and  housemaids  at  their  proper  value 

I  left  Priapus  there   with  Mrs.  Porter 

And  with  a  nod  to  Buddha  joined  the  bishops. 

PASS  RIGHT  DOWN  THE  CAR 

Nobody  standing  and  spitting  strictly  forbidden 

I  glory  in  spiritual  peace  and  a  little  theology 

For  the  rats  are  coining. 

Since  there  is  no  more  need 

In  la  sua  voluntade  a  nostra  pace. 

Right  down  the  car. 

Although  Mr.  Eliot  is  a  middle-aged  man,  there  is  much 
to  be  expected  of  him  in  the  future,  for  he  has  a  wide 
range  of  abilities.  At  Highgate  School  near  London,  just 
after   he   was   married,   he   taught   French,    Latin,   lower 
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mathematics,  drawing-,  swimming,  geography,  history,  and 
football.  He  was  once  a  banl\er.  Now  he  is  well-known 
as  a  dramatist  and  a  satirist.  He  not  only  writes  poetry, 
but  he  is  a  critic  as  well.  He  is  classified  as  a  pure  critic — 
one  with  a  marvelous  faculty  of  perceiving.  As  early  as 
1929,  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree,  in  a  coterie  magazine,  said 
that  the  criticism  of  Eliot  "with  its  depth,  its  wide  grasp, 
its  beautiful  distinctions,  its  enthusiasm,  and  its  justice 
is  the  most  important  in  English  since  Coleridge  wrote 
the  Biographia  Literuria." 

Stephen  Spender  once  said  that  "the  poetry  of  the 
future  requires  two  or  three  major  poets,"  and  Howard 
Blake  says  that  T.  S.  Eliot  will  be  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Eliot's  more  modern  version  of  Donne  is  the  leading  form 
of  poetry  today.  The  lack  of  understanding  of  his  poetry 
is  only  a  temporary  obstruction  in  the  development  of 
that  form  of  poetry;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Gordon,  he 
"will  (in  the  future)  occupy  ...  a  place  not  unlike  Mr. 
Lytton  Strachey's  in  another  sphere:  that  of  a  man  of 
unmistakable  distinction  and  purpose  who  just  hit  his 
time,  and  contributed  some  needed  austerity  and  precision 
to  English  criticism,  and  some  opportune  subtleties  and 
sensibilities  to   English  poetry." 

—THE  END— 


THE   MAYFLOWER 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
during  the  maneuvers  held  annually  at  Guantanomo,  Cuba. 
When  Russia  and  Japan  were  ready  to  end  hostilities  in 

1905,  Theodore  Roosevelt  invited  delegates  from  both 
countries  to  consummate  a  peace.  Conferees,  accordingly, 
met  on  board  the  Mayflower  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  effected  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth — the  treaty 
that  marked  the  decline  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the 
rise  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  During  the  affair  in  San 
Domingo,  which  prompted  the  famous  "T.  Roosevelt  Corol- 
lary"— corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine — the  ship  was 
rushed  to  the  port  to  protect  American   interests.   After 

1906,  the  Mayflower  was  withdrawn  from  the  international 
stage;  and  at  last,  she  was  used  solely  by  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  and  Coolidge. 

Having  served  the  Nation's  chief  executives  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  the  Mayflower  had  become  a  veritable 
institution  when,  in  1931,  President  Hoover  ordered  that 
she  be  decommissioned.  Under  the  economy  program  of 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Adams  issued  a  notice  that 
bids  would  be  considered  for  the  sale  of  the  presidential 
yacht.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  was  she  to  be 
sold  either  to  a  foreign  government  or  to  a  foreign  citi- 
zen. And  this  clause  still  remains  in  force  today.  None  of 
the  bids  in  1931  were  satisfactory.  At  length  it  was 
decided  to  refit  the  Mayflower  for  squadron  duty  around 
Central  America.  She  was  taken  to  the  Philadelphia  navy 
yards.  There  she  caught  afire  mysteriously  and  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Delaware  River.  With  the  utmost 
patience  the  navy  department  refloated  the  ship.  The 
United  States  government  again  advertised  for  bids.  Tired 
of  haranguing  over  the  yacht,  the  government,  for  only 
.$16,105,  sold  the  Mayfloiver  in  October  of  1931  to  Mr. 
Leo  P.  Coe. 

It  was  later  discovered  that  Coe  had  been  just  a  dummy 
buyer  for  Frank  P.  Parish,  who,  because  of  his  financial 
success,  was  then  known  as  the  "boy  wizard  of  LaSalle 
Street,"  the  "Wall  Street  of  Chicago."  Mr.  Parish,  his 
wife,  and  Mr.  Coe  proceeded  to  organize  the  Mayflower 
Corporation.    The   corporation   contracted   a   private   con- 


cern to  repair  and  to  restore  the  Mayflower  to  her  old 
splendor.  In  the  meantime,  the  government  had  suspected 
Parish  of  having  misappropriated  about  thirty-five  million 
dollars.  It  appears  that  the  government  was  unable  to 
prove  anything  against  Parish  in  regard  to  the  funds; 
for  he  was  later  indicted  for  misuse  of  the  United  States 
mails.  Preferring  exile  to  trial,  Parish  left  the  country; 
and  so  far  as  is  known,  he  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  indictment  and  voluntary  exile  of  Parish  obviously 
brought  the  alterations  of  the  Maijfhivei-  to  a  halt.  Her 
power  plant,  nevertheless,  has  been  done  completely  over. 
New  Scotch  marine  boilers  had  been  installed.  Lloyds  of 
London  then  rated  the  Mayfhiver'f:  hull  and  power  plant 
as  A-1,  the  highest  rating  accorded.  Numberless  repairs, 
though,  were  still  necessary  to  restore  the  Mayflower  to 
the  majesty  of  her  presidential-yacht  days. 

Four  years  the  Mayflower  lay  idle  in  the  tides  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  Then  in  November,  1936,  a  private 
concern  filed  suit  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parish,  Mr.  Coe, 
and  the  Mayflower.  Action  was  delayed.  The  proceeding 
was  changed  from  a  suit  against  individuals  to  a  suit 
against  the  Mayflower  Corporation.  Finally,  it  was  agreed 
to  sell  the  ship  at  auction  in  order  to  pay  a  judgment  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Not  long  afterwards,  two  private 
concerns  wei-e  announced  as  joint  owners  of  the  yacht.  No 
further  repairs,  however,  have  been  made. 

Now,  docked  at  a  private  concern,  the  exterior  of  the 
Mayflower  would  appear  to  be  only  a  mass  of  rubbish 
within  a  steel  frame.  On  noiseless  Sunday  afternoons  the 
slap-slap  of  the  river  against  her  hull  echoes  across  the 
wharf  like  a  whisper,  like  a  challenge,  from  the  past.  For 
nine  years  salt  winds  and  the  rains  have  stained  her  sides 
with  rust  and  worn  her  brass  green.  And  yet,  within 
thirty  days,  and  for  no  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  the  Mayflower  could  be  prepared  again  for  service 
for  the  United  States  Navy  or  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  One  month  hence  the  Mayflower  may  be  splicing 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  as  patrol  boat  in  defense  of 
America.  It  seems  only  just  that  she  be  allowed  to  do 
some  final  service  for  her  country. 
—THE  END— 
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The^   Wind 


May  I  tell  you  of  the  ivind  and  how  it  bloivs? 
And  how  it  whistles  down  the  darkening  night 
And  up  around  the  moon 
Where  light  and  winds  converge  into  a  mass 

of  wild  and  savage  nothingness? 
And  how  an  icy  gale  may  blow  from  out  the  north 
And  set  my  pidse  to  racing  faster  with  the  wind 
And  even  faster? 
And  how  the  same  fierce  tvind  subsides  into  a  summer's 

breeze 
That  with  a  mild  and  faintly  pleasant  perfume 
Plays  in  the  woods 
And  sets  my  heart  to  dancing  with  the  leaves? 

The  wind — a  mighty  patron  of  the  arts  he  is: 

One   master   stroke,   and   gaiint   against    the   graying    sky 

stand  trees, 
A  hungry,  gripping 
Air  about  their  forms. 

And  such  a  symphony  of  beauty  does  he  play 
A'round    the    creaking    corners    of    the    old    and    rambling 

church 
That  fain  ivould  put  the  organ  man  to  shame. 

I  knoiv  the  wind. 

I  knew  it  first  one  April  afternoon 

When  I  had  walked  far  back  into  the  woods 

That  live   behind  my  house. 

There,  lost  in  thought  and  dreams,  I  forgot  the  waters 

as  they  made  a  slight  cascading  falls  upon  the  rocks 

beloiv  me; 
I  forgot  that  in  the  West  the  sun  was  going  do^vn. 

Then  strange  upon  my  ears  there  fell  a  song  I  heard  once 
long   before, 

A  song  of  gaily  scattered  notes  and  laughing  melodies 

That  pushed  the  bubbles  in  the  streani 

And  hastened  on  the  night. 

It    sivelled    into    a    huge    and    loud    crescendo    that    half- 
engulfed  the  woods 

And  did  possess  me  with  a  ivill  not  all  my  own 

To  run  as  with  the  imnd  far  into  the  ivoods 

To  grasp  with  both  my  hands  the  lightning 
as  it  zigzagged  down  the  heavens 


And  to  sling  it  through  the  forest 

Spreading  fire  that  luoidd  leap  up  into  the  clouds 

And  quench  the  rain 

And  turn  the  storm  into  a  ivhirling  mass 

Of  fire 

And  wind 

And  song. 

Then   like   the  deafening  silence   that  follou-s   a   turbulent 

crash  of  music, 
The  winds  were  hushed  and  the  forest  ceased  its  breathing 
And  all  about  me  in  the  stillness  and  the  darkness 
Rain  began  to  fall. 

And  sloivly  I  walked  back  through  the  raining  trees 
While  somewhere  out   beyond   my   reach   of  things  unseen 
I  heard  the  wind  begin   to  laugh  at  me. 

I  knoiv  the  tvind. 

I  knoiv  the  wind  in  the  hush  of  a  summer's  afternoon 
Whe7i   all   the   earth   is   sivallotved    in    heat    and   restless 

quietude. 
Then  cool  upon  my  brow  I  feel  a  slight  breeze  blow 
And  ivatch  a  stir  among  the  grasses. 

I  know  the   wind  in   its  playing   mood  of  fall 

When  tireless  as  the  stars 

That  nightly  reappear. 

It   frolics    'round    the    leaves 

And  whistles  down  the  city  streets. 

I  know  the  wind  when  at  the  height  of  all  its  wrath 
It  turns  into  the  blackness  of  the  night; 
And  all  that's  huge  ayid  terrible  of  them  both 
Rises  and  becomes  the  ruling  spcctor  of  the  dark. 

And  best  of  all  I  know  the  April  wind 

That  in  the  bursting  of  a  bubble 

May  gaiyi  force  and  might. 

May  bring  such  a  sound  of  fury 

That  dying  seems  to  live 

In  the  silence. 

In  the  rain. 

—GRACE   ESTEP. 


WHAT!  A  g|rj  training  men 
to  fly  for  Uncle  Sam  ? 

THE  name  is  Lennox— Peggy  Lennox.  She's  blonde.  She's  pretty. 
She  may  not  look  the  part  of  a  trainer  of  fighting  men,  but— 
She  is  one  of  the  few  women  pilots  qualified  to  give  instruction 
■■.;■  in  the  CAA  flight  training  program.  And  the  records  at  Randolph 

and  Pensacola  of  the  men  who  learned  to  fly  from  Peggy  show  she's 
doing  a  man-sized  job  of  it.  She's  turned  out  pilots  for  the  Army  .  .  . 
for  the  Navy.  Peggy  is  lo)  al  to  both  arms  of  the  service.  Her  only 
favorite  is  the  favorite  in  every  branch  of  the  service— Camel  ciga- 
"         rettes.  She  says:  "It's  always  Camels  with  me— they're  milder." 


FLYING    INSTRUCTOR 

PEGGY  LENNOX  SAYS: 

''this  is  the 
cigarette  for  me. 
EXTRA  MILD_ 

AND  there's 

something  so 
cheering  about 
camel's 
GRAND 

FLAVOR' 


Don't  let  those  eyes  and  that  smile  fool 
you.  When  this  young  lady  starts  talk- 
ing airplanes— and  what  it  takes  to  fly 
'em— brother,  you'd  listen,  too  .  . .  )ust 
like  these  students  above. 


•  "Extra  mild,  "  says  Peggy  Lennox. 
"Less  nicotine  in  the  smoke,"  adds  the 
student,  as  they  talk  it  over  —  over 
Camels  in  the  pilot  room  above. 

Yes,  there  is  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  .  .  . 
extramildness...but  that  alonedoesn't 


tell  )Ou  why,  with  smokers  in  the 
service  ...  in  private  life,  as  ■well  .  .  . 
Camels  are  preferred. 

No,  there's  something  else. ..some- 
thing more.  Call  it  flavor,  call  it  plea- 
sure, call  it  what  you  will,  you'll  find 
it  only  in  Camels.  You'll  like  it! 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28' LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling 

cigarettes  tested— less  than  any  of  them— according  to 

independent  scientific  tests  o/  the  smoke  itself! 


Yes.  and  \\  ith  Instructor  Peggy  Lennox, 
It  s  strittb  Camels,  too.  "Mildness  is  a 
rule  with  me,"  she  e.xplains.  "That 
nieans  slower-burning  Camels.  There's 
less  nicotine  in  the  smoke." 


•  BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  average 
of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them  —  Camels  also 
give  you  a  smoking  plus 
equal,    on    the    average,    to 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


